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PRUSSUy  Oa  THE  raOQRESS  OF  BATIOM AL  RBFO&lf. 


The  conditioD  of  Germany  sfoce 
the  commencement  of  what  lias  been 
appropriate] /termed  the  latesthuinot 
the  last  French  Revolutionpfumiahea 
some  inatructiFe  leasona  to  all  those 
who  identify  national  proaperity^ 
tranquillity,  or  improvement^  with 
the  posseaaion  of  repreaentative  go- 
▼emmenta;  and  anticipate  opprea- 
aion,  suffering,  diacontent»  atagnation 
of  intellect^  and  degradation  of  na- 
tional chancter,  aa  the  necessary 
oonaequenoea  of  eierv  goveroflMBt 
from  which  the  popular  element  la 
ezduded,  in  the  ahape  of  a  direct 
controlling  power.  It  ia  fortunate 
that  aa  yet  the  aubject  is  interesting, 
rather  in  its  philosophical  aspect 
than  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view. 
The  revolutionary  tragedy  haa  not 
▼et  been  tried  on  ao  great  a  stage,  or 
brought  out  with  the  aame  splen- 
dour of  machinery,  dreases,  and  de« 
oorationa,  in  Germany,  as  in  France 
and  England.  The  streets  of  Munich 
and  Dreaden  have  not  yet  been  illu- 
minated by  a  three  days*  conflagra* 
tioni  and  the  tumultuous  assem- 
blagea  in  Bmnawick,  Cassel,  and 
Rhenish -Bavaria,  shew  rather  poorly 
beside  the  masses  of  the  Marseillese 
and  Lyonneae  reaisting  the  armed 
IcgioBB  of  Soult,  or  the  hundred 
thouB— d  Parisians  contending  with, 
and  almoat  victorioua  over, the  whole 
■uliiary  force  of  Paris,  aided  by  the 
NatioiBl  Guard,  in  the  emeutes  of 
June- ■ -the  natural  pendant  to  the 
gleriea  of  July.  But  though  the  ex- 
citement arising  from  such  exhibi- 
tkina  aa  these  be  wanting,  there  are 
peculiar  featurea  in  the  case  of  Grer- 
many,  which  render  the  action  of 
revolutionary  principlea  in  that  coun- 
try a  subject  of  more  than  ordinary 
intereat  Among  a  population  such 
aa  that  of  France,  vain,  irreligious, 
iaconatant,  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  blesainga  or  order  ana  tranquil 
government,  revolutions  hardly  ex- 
cite surprise ;  nor  does  any  one  who 
has  watched  the  progress  of  her  for- 
mer revolutionary  movement,  feel 
much  difficulty  in  foreseeing  the 
course,  and  ultimate  termination  of 
the  present  Given — a  Monarch, 
the  creature  of  a  revolution,  aud 
wmpeiled  to  rest  bis  authority  on 


that  baais;  a  vacillating  Ministry, 
dependent  on  popular  favour  for 
their  political  existence ;  an  un- 
principled and  ambitious  population, 
sensible  of  its  own  giant  strength, 
and  determined  to  use  it  tyranuously 
aa  a  giant: — and  it  requires  no  great 
sagacity  to  work  out  the  remaining 
terms  of  the  political  equation-^from 
the  first  glowing  and  triumphant  an- 
ticipations  of  hope,  througn  the  an« 
xiety,  restlessness,  and  despondency 
that  Bucceeda  them ;  and  so  on,  to 
the  deepening  distress,  the  violence 
which  results  from  misery  and  ter- 
ror, and  to  that  universal  sense  of 
intolerable  auffering  which  at  laat 
gradually  expels  the  poison  of  demo- 
cracy from  society,  and  restores  the 
frame,  a«  ^y  shattered,  indeed,  and 
weakened,  to  comparative  health. 

But  Revolution  preaents  itself  in  a 
more  novel  character  where  it  ia 
inoculated  into  a  healthier  frame,  in- 
stead of  being  generated  there  by  its 
own  evil  tendenciea ; — when  the  in- 
fection ia  conveyed  into  the  midst  of 
a  people,  whose  sounder  habits  we 
should  have  been  disposed  to  think 
the  most  calculated  to  resist  its  in« 
fluence;  where  religion,  though  ro- 
tUmalized  away  to  nothing  among 
the  hiffher  classes,  still  retaina  a  firm 
and  effective  hold  over  the  minda  off 
the  people  in  general;  where  the 
national  character  ia  aa  remarkable 
for  eameatnesB  and  steadiness,  aa 
that  of  the  French  ia  conapicuoua 
for  the  reverae;  where  old  institi^ 
tions,  old  habits,  old  feelinea,  old  a^ 
tachmenta,  and  old  prejumces,  exist 
in  some  force,  all  operating  with  a 
counteracting  influence  agunst  the 
apread  ofauch  doctrinea;  and  where 
it  might  be  supposed  tliat  every  na- 
tional feeling  and  recollection  would 
have  been  up  in  arms  against  any 
impulae  emanating  from  a  nation 
which  had  never  been  connected  with 
Germany  save  in  the  character  of  a 
treacherous  ally  or  an  insultinj^  and 
merciless  oppressor.  Such  is  the 
case  with  Germany  at  this  moment. 
National  character,  manners,  and 
habits  of  thinking, — the  recollection 
of  the  sufferings  and  \i\im\\\sX\QTi 
which  the  firstFrcncYi  l\ft\o\\x\.\oTv^aa 
the  means  of  inAictmg  on  xVve  Ow- 
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the  late  Duke,  of  a  cooatitution, 
"  that  matters  went  on  quite  an  well 
and  more  cheaply  without  them."  * 

Iff  on  the  whole,  the  true  criterion 
by  which  the  merits  of  any  Govern- 
ment are  to  be  tried,  coufiiflt  in  its 
wise  and  successful  efforts  to  better 
the  condition  of  society,  and  the 
general  confidence  and  attachment  of 
us  subjects,  none  has  a  better  claim 
to  honourable  distinction  than  tliat 
of  Prussia.  In  tlie  course  of  the  last 
twenty- four  j'ears,  instead  of  delu- 
ding; her  subjects  with  the  cheapest 
and  the  most  worthless  of  all  gifts — 
the  boon  of  political  power — fatal  in 
general  to  the  wearer  as  the  robe  of 
r^essus— she  has  been  incessantly 
occupied  in  elevating  the  mental 
and  moral  character  of  her  subjects ; 
in  promoting  their  material  comforts 
and  happiness ;  in  securing  to  them 
the  possession  of  those  advantages, 
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by  wise  and  equal  laws ;  and  the  re-* 
suit  is,  that  her  Government  is  at  this 
moment  feared  abroad,  and  loved 
and  respected  at  home, — her  national 
character  for  honour,  fidelit7«  mo- 
rality, intelligence,  and  learning, 
among  the  highest  in  Europe, — her 
industry  and  trade  prospering, — the 
general  standard  of  comfort  and  re- 
spectability among  her  inhabitants 
constantly  on  the  rise — and  her  po- 
litical horizon,  instead  of  being  dark- 
ened by  those  storms  of  lowering  dis- 
content which  are  visibly  gathering 
in  the  sky  of  England,  or  those  tem- 

Cestuous  whirlwinds  which  have  long 
een  raging  in  the  social  atmosphere 
of  France,  is  illuminated  by  the  mild 
sunshine  of  present  content,  and 
exhibits  those  tranquil  and  settled 
appearances  in  the  sky,  which,  to  the 
eye  of  hope,  *'  give  token  of  a  goodly 
day  to-morrow.** 


TOM   CRINGLE  8  LOG. 


Chapter  XXII. 


THE   THIRD   CRI^ISB   OF  THE   WAVE. 

**  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean^roll ! 
Ten  thousand  flcetfl  sweep  over  then  in  vain  : 
Man  marks  th(>  earth  with  niin—his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore.— upon  the  watitry  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  sftve  his  own. 
When  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depth-f  with  bubbling  groan. 
Without  a  grave,  unkncird^  uncoffia'd,  and  unknown." 


I  HAD  been  invited  to  breakfast 
on  board  the  corvctt<*,  on  the  morn- 
ing after  this;  and  Captain  N , 

Mr  Bang,  and  myself,  were  comfort- 
ably seated  at  our  meal  on  the 
quarterdeck,  under  the  awuing, 
screened  off  by  flags  from  the  view 
of  the  men. 

The  ship  was  riding  to  a  small 
westerly  breeze,  that  was  rippling 
up  the  Bight.  The  ports  on  each 
quarter,  as  well  as  the  two  in  the 
stem,  were  open,  through  which  we 
had  an  extensive  view  of  Port-au- 
Prince,  and  the  surrounding  country. 

•*  Now,  y  ■  ,"  said  our  amigo 
Ifsssa  Aaron,  *'I  am  quite  persuaded 
that  the  town  astern  of   us  there 


Chi'de  U^rold. 

must  always  have  been,  and  is  now, 
exceedingly  unhealthy.  Only  reflect 
on  its  situation ;  it  fronts  the  west, 
with  the  hot  sickening  afternoon's 
sun  blazing  on  it  every  evening, 
along  the  flowing  mirror  of  the  calm 
Biglft,  under  whose  influence  the  fat 
black  mud  that  composes  the  beach 
must  send  up  most  pestilent  effluvia ; 
while  in  the  forenoon  it  Is  shut  out 
from  the  influence  of  the  regular 
easterly  sea-bret'Ze,  or  trad«-wind, 
by  the  high  land  behind.  However, 
as  I  don't  mean  to  stay  here  longer 
than  I  can  help,  it  is  not  my  affair; 

and  as  Mr  S will  be  waiting  for 

us,  pray  order  your  carriage,  my 
dear  fellow,  and  let  us  go  on  shore." 


♦  Russell,  to/.  Ji.  p.  7G, 
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but  Mr  Bong  would  not  let  me  feed  ter  the  sacrament  Sunday,  Tom,*- 
larir^ly.  that  in,  at  the  dinn<*r  at  th«  maniiH  ?'* 
**  NofT,  Tom,  jou  realljT  do  not  *'  No,  my  dear  nir;  you  know  1  am 
understand  things.  When  one  rides  an  Episcopalian." 
a  goodiflh  journey  on  end— say  **And  I  am  a  Roman  Catholic  What 
■erenty  miles  or  so — on  the  same  then  ?  I  have  been  at  a  Gaudeamut^ 
horse,  one  never  feeds  the  trusty  and  why  mii(ht  not  you  have  been  at 
creature  with  half  a  bushel  of  oats ;  one  too  ?  Oh  the  fun  of  Huch  a  meet- 
at  least  if  any  wooden  spoon  does,  in^l  the  feaitt  of  reason,  andtlie  flow 
the  chances  are  he  knocks  him  up.  orFerintosh,  and  the  rich  stories,  ay^ 
No,  no — you  give  him  a  mouthful  of  fatter  than  even  I  would  venture  on, 
com,  but  plenty  to  drink— a  little  and  the  cricket-like  chirpsof  laughter 
meal  and  water  here,  and  a  bottle  of  of  the  probationer,  and  tlie  loud  inde- 
porter  in  water  there,  and  he  brings  pendent  guflaw  of  the  placed  minis* 
you  fn  handsomely.  Zounds  I  how  ter,  and  the  sly  innuendos  about  the 
would  you  yourselF, Tom, like  to  dine  land  round  ihe  Jordan,  when  our 
on  turtle-soup  and  venison,  in  the  frtens  get  halfybo.  Oh  how  1  honour 
middle  of  a  hissing  hot  ride  of  sixty  BGaut/eamus  !  And  why,*'  he  conti- 
roiles,  thirty  of  them  to  be  covered  nued,  **  should  the  excellent  men  not 
after  the  feed  ?  Lord  I  what  between  rejoice,  Tom  ?  Are  they  not  the  very 
the  rich  food  and  the  punch,  you  men  who  should  be  happy  ?  Is  a  mi- 
would  have  fermented  like  a  brew-  nister  to  be  for  ever  boxed  up  in 
er's  vat  before  you  reached  the  end  his  pulpit— for  ever  to  be  wagging 
of  the  journey ;  and  if  you  had  not  his  pow,  bald,  black,  or  grizzled,  as  it 
a  boll  imperial  measure  of  carbonate  may  be,  beneath  his  sounding  board, 
of  soda  with  you,  the  chances  like  a  paddock  below  a  paddock- 
are  you  would  explode  like  a  cata-  stool  ?  And  like  the  aforesaid  respec- 
maran,  your  head  flying  through  some  table  quadruped  or  biped,  (it  has  al- 
old  woman's  window,  and  cap-  ways  puzzled  mo  which  to  call  it,)  is 
•izing  her  teapot  on  the  one  hand,  he  never  to  drink  any  thing  stronger 
while  on  the  other  your  four  quar-  than  water  ?  '  Hath  not  a  minister 
ten  are  scattered  north,  south,  eyes  ?  hath  not  a  minister  handn,  or- 
east,  and  west — But  Gaudeamus, —  gans,  dimensions,  senHes,  afl^ections, 
■weet  is  pleasure  after  pain,  Tom,  passions?  Fed  with  the  same  food, 
and  all  you  sailors,  and  tailors — I  hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  suliject 
love  to  class  you  together— are  ten-  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the 
der — not  A«ar^e</ creatures.  Strange  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by 
BOW  that  there  should  be  three  the  same  winter  and  Hummer,  that 
classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  who  another  man  is?  If  you  prick  them, 
never  can,  by  any  possibility,  be  do  they  not  bleed?  It  you  tickle  them, 
taught  to  ride,— to  whom  riding'is,  in  do  they  not  laugh?'  And  shall  we 
fact,  a  physical  imposwibility ;  and ,  grudge  them  a  Gaudeamus  now  and 
these  three  are  the  aforesaid  sailors  then  V  Shall  opera  perncta  Indemus  be 
and  tailors,  and  dragoon  oflicers.  !n  the  mouths  of  all  mankind,  from 
However,  hand  me  the  brandy  hot-  the  dirty  little  greasy-faced  school- 
tie ;  and,  Pegtop,  spare  me  that  black  boy,  who  wears  a  red  gown  and 
Jack  that  you  are  rinsing— so. — Use-  learns  the  Humanities  and  Whiggery 
fulcommodity,  acupof  this  kind" —  in  the  Nineveh  of  the  west,  as 
here  our  friend  dashed  in  a  large  the  Bailie  glories  to  call  it,  to  the 
qualifier  of  cognac — ^^  it  not  only  con-  King  upon  his  throne,  and  a  dead 
ceals  the  quality  of  the  water,  for  letter,  as  well  as  a  dead  lanffuage,  to 
you  can  sometimes  perceive  the  them,  and  them  only  ?  Forbid  it,  ihe 
■oimalcuitt  hereabouts  without  a  Honourable  the  Lord  Provost — for- 
mlcroscope,  but  also  the  strength  of  bid  it,  the  Honourable  the  Lord  Pro- 
the  libation.  JSo— a  piece  of  biscuit  vost  and  all  the  Bailies— forbid  it, 
BOW,  and  the  smallest  morsel  of  that  the  Honourable  the  Lord  Provost 
eold  tongue— your  health,  Tliomas"  and  all  tlio  Bailies,  and  those  who 
*-aIoDg  pull— "speedy  promotion  to  alt  in  Council  with  them  !  Forbid  it, 
yon,  Tliomaa."  Here  our  friend  —the  whole  august  aggregate  of  \e.x- 
mted  the  ju;  on  his  knee.  **  Were  ror  to  evil-doers,  and  UTa.We  oi  xY^em 
f^  ever  at  ■  QmmdMmms  of  PreBbsr-  wbo  do  well  I  Forbid  \t>I>t  C\e- 
lirin  dsugpvMu  aa  the  MondBy  of.  iand  /" 
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■  What  poetrjr  iu  Uui  epot,  Tbo. 

iag  rocks,  u'ltli  iliosa  dlunond-like  mu!  UIi, 

tear*  ukkling  down  their  rugged  , «.        . 

cLeeks,impen^iugoverua-«nd3iMe  """^  '"  *  P'""'*  "»  '"•  P'*""' 

BinnUc  knarled  trees,  with  their  tra-  >.       1°  ''     .  1   .      ,     , 

Lifof  hlack  withe.  faDlMticsllytan.  ^'Z  \  \    T'  T  ""' '""'.''  *^T*' 

glei  whose  nuked  rocta  twist  and  u^X'i.Vf '!'{'  "T'  '"J"'  'I""''"' 

Li^e  »„.o.g-t  the  fiM..re,   like  .cr-  KV/.^ n.::  .r^^'^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

penU   irjiag   lo  shelter  themselvw  f„„  ,h„e  our  inlervi.*.,  in  wMch  I 
from  the  scurL-hing  rnjaufthe  verti-  j,p^ 

Ul  Bun  -and  those  ftatl>eriike  ham-  prom  all  I  miiy  b»,  or  havo  been  tafore, 

boot,   high   arching   overhead,    and  To  mingle  wiili  ihe  iiNi«cr.e,  mid  feel 

■ureeniug  us  under  tlieir  noblo  ta-  WKbI  [  ran  ne'er  ixpnis  jct  caimut  nil 
aopf, — uul  the  coul  plantaioR,  tlivir  cpnecaL' 

briwd  ragged  leaves  ueuiltDir  uiidur  v—   •_      1  —      l  .in 

U.0  weIgi.?of  de,v-«pangUs  and  the  ?!"' frr.^JlT''  *»■«  .^^«^■»"'  I"  «" 

lialf-ouBii*dwUdHower"— vea.e»eu  **?'"'•"'  ■•"'  *<"T  '*•"'/.  and  mnn 

KrarSSn^nUde^k^^^^^  abject  and  n,,|A,>,,-..v.,.  here  To.n. 

oa  tie  hill,  when   cve«  ibe  .luVk^  ^^^'''^  '  "  .S  «         '^     , '  '"«' 

«icdH^aii«s  rtiU.  and  no  lUgrr  S!^„f  L^?.     ^^^t.'^lV*;!'"^ 

rSstles  through  ll.e  dry  gra«,  and  !^'?7,J'l"^  """'^^*   ?"--"  /*:"'"'' 

MUtUjI^houtuf  heaven  to  stir  tlicgus-  'Vl'I  Atam  nut  laodnoi  on  tbe  tavinn 
earner  that  HuatH  befuie  uh,  ur  to  xihI^ 

WBva  tliat  wild  fiuwcr  on  iu  hair-  Of  Onlnllstrs  Icait  itiiiliiitis  la  grow' — 
like  st«uij  or  tu  ruOlu  tlio  tniry  plu- 
majie  of    llic  bummiug-hird,  tlist, 

sjiuiustlheciuituniof  itdklud.  ianuw  ,     ,,        ....-, 

quietly  perched  thereon ;  and  wbilu  "P  "/  ^''T"  ^  *'"*  ''"""^  ^l""'-  ""'' 

Uie  hillD  uf  the  chattering  paroquetn,  """■'■  "'"'  "f •'P-  ^'°\  P"?- 
that   are    peering    at  ua  from  the        £ """"  T'""    ""•,'''^''-  , ,         ,   , 

brancbes  above  are  closed,  and  tbe  _    ^"^  ''«\e  ^P^kcn  of  knowledge 

woodpecker  interrupt*  his  tapping  Tom.  Know  edge-vvlwtdol  know? 

to  lo<.1k  down  upon  us,  and  the  I»nl}-  Of  myself  I  know  ai  l.ttle  as  I  do  of  , 

uund  we  hear  U  tbe  moaning  of  U.o  mj-"'"!"  eruh  that  rrflwUrtl  the  ^uft- 

wood-pigeon,  and  the  lulling Lz/  ..f  f'-f'-'  "^  hi"  "'"Hd  of  mu  nld  ■affer- 

myriJs^f  bapi,y  iu«.ts  looming  '"?;«"'"  "'I'M  I  do  know,  ndrfalittlo 

on  the  ear,  loud  as  thi:  rushing  of  a  *"  '"}'  s'-'t-eN'ecni,  Km,  and  affords 

dUtant  waterfHll-(Coufou«d  tliese  "'"""  f  "<-"U™g'-'"f  "t  to  Pm|Uire  f.ir- 

inu>u<iitoei,   though  n-tven  bcrc,  Jlier— Know  edge,  m-you?    How 

,a&\^  !ft  that  nartirleol  sand  here?  1  can- 
not tell.    How  grew  that  bUdc  of 

*  to  «we«  a  (pM  of  tarib,  you  might,  I  crass  ?    I  do  not  know.    Eieu  when 

ween,  I  look  into  that  jug  of  brandy  prof:, 

Hsve  nnsFd  lome  congrfgalion  of  the  (I'll  trouble  you  for  it,  Tlioma!i,)  ull 

«""».  that  1  know  ia,  that  if  I  drink  ft,  it 

To  sport  bjr  fummcr  moon.,  Iiad  flinpnl  „ill  mnke  me  drnnk.and  n  more  rles- 

itrortliemselvM,'—  pcralfly   wicked    crenttire,    if   that 

eren  in  such  a  place  cimbi  I  look  "'"•*  poKsihle,   than  I  am  already, 

forward  without  a  shudder,  to  set  up  *'■''  "hen  1  lonk  forth  on  the  hii^ber 

niy  everlasting  rest,  to  lay  ray  weary  and  more  noble  ol.jt-cw  of  (lie  viitlMo 

bones  in  the  earth,  and  lo  mingle  creation,  abroad  on  this  beautiful 

ray  ttay  with  that  wbereuut  it  was  earth,  above  on  tlin  plurinus  uiii- 

ing  hmiched  veme,  xtuddeil    with   shining   orhs 

erved   in  a  wiihiiiit  number,  niimberlehs,  what 

woodcock,  <^au  I  m:iko  of  l/umi^    Notbiug^— ub- 

L  liarbarlaii,  solutely  nothing— yet  tliey  arc  all 

1  am  n  bar-  creatures  like  myself.    But  if  I  try 

>pher.  — audaciously   try — to  strain    my 

.,  -r>UBph.  Jinite  faculUcs,  in  the  futttn  &U«iu'^V 

be  he  H%0  to  take  iu  what  is  InfiaMti— \t   * 


hilosoplie 
jT  epitap 

be  he  tra  .       .    __ 

SBt  evea    MpirJiipIy,  but  hopelewAy,  fiT»iv\Ae 
nfih  liie  Idea  of  tt»e,linawo«\'.J  ■» 
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if  tlie  green  covering  of  it  has  not  ar- 
ranged itself  round  the  dear  spot 
into  the  aliape  of  a  medallion — 
into  her  features  I  I  had  dreamed  of 
Kuch  things  before,  but  now  it  is  a 
palpable  real  ley— it  is  her  face — her 
straight  nose — her  Grecian  upper 
lip — her  beautiful  forehead,  and  her 
very  bust ! — even, 

*  A^  when  ytnrn  apsre 
lUd  bound  her  lovely  waist  with  wo- 
man's lone.* 

Oh,  Elizabeth^Elizabethl" 

Here  hia  whole  frame  shook  with 
the  most  intense  emotion,  but  at 
length,  tears,  unwonted  tears,  did 
come  to  his  relief,  and  he  hid 
his  face  in  his  hands,  and  wept 
bitterly.  1  was  now  convinced  he 
was  mad,  but  I  durst  not  inter- 
rupt him.  At  length  he  slowly  rc- 
inuved  his  hands,  by  which  time, 
huwever;  a  most  beautiful  small 
black  diver,  the  most  minute  species 
of  duck  that  I  ever  saw — it  was  not 
»o  big  as  my  fist — but  which  is  com- 
mon in  woodland  ponds  in  the 
Wfst  Indies,  had  risen  in  the  centre 
of  the  eye  of  the  fountain,  while  all 
was  so  siili  that  it  floated  quietly  like 
a  leaf  on  the  water,  apparently  with- 
out the  least  fear  of  us. 

"  The  devil  appeared  in  ParadiHe 
under  the  shape  of  a  cormorant," 
said  Mr  Bang,  half  angrily,  as  he 
^a/ed  hternly  at  the  unlouked  for  vi- 
bitor;  "  what  imp  art  thou?" 

Ttp — the  little  fellow  dived; — pre- 
sently it  rose  again  in  the  same  place, 
and  lifting  up  its  little  foot,  scratched 
the  side  of  its  tiny  yellow  bill  and 
little  red-spotted  head,  shook  its 
^ulall  wings,  bright  and  changeable 
nn  shot  silk,  with  a  suuw- white  pen- 
fi'ather  in  each,  and  then  tipped  up 
its  little  purple  tail,  and  once  more 
disappeared. 

Aaron*s  features  were  gradually 
relaxing;  a  change  was  coming  over 
the  Hpirit  of  his  dream.  The  bird  ap- 
peared fur  the  third  time,  looked 
iiim  in  the  face,  first  turning  up  one 
liiile  sparkling  eye,  and  then  an- 
utlier,  with  its  neck  changing  its 
hues  like  a  pigeon's.  Aaron  began 
*  til  smile ;  he  gently  raised  his  stick 
— **  Dai  you  cock  your  fud  fX  me, 
you  tiny  thief,  you?" — and  thereupon 
he  struck  at  it  with  his  stick.  Tip^* 
the  duck  dived,  and  did  not  Tine 
igain;  and  all  that  he  got  wms  a 
%ptlnk]inf  abower  ia  the  face,  from 
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the  water  flashing  up  at  his  blow* 
and  once  more  the  green  covering 
settled  back  again,  and  the  buht  of 
hia  dead  love,  or  what  he  fancied  to 
be  BO,  disappeared.  Aaron  laughed 
outrighti  arose,  and  began  to  shout 
to  the  black  guide,  whu,  along  with 
Pegtop,  had  taken  the  beasts  into  the 
wood  in  search  of  provender.  **  Ayez 
le  bontc  de  tlonnez  moi  mon  cheval  ? 
Brinyibus  the  horsos,  MaHsa  Rungo 
— veuf/a  las  quadruptdoi — make  haste, 
vite^  macho t  muchu" 

Come,  there  is  my  Massa  Aaron 
once  more,  at  all  events,  thought  1 ; 
but  oh,  how  unlike  the  Aaron  of  live 
minutes  ago  I 

"  Su,  now  let  us  mount,  my  boy," 
said  he,  and  we  shoved  along, 
and  presently  the  sun  bid  us  good- 
by,  very  abruptly  I  will  confess. 
"  Cheep,  cheep,"  sung  the  lizards 
— -'*  chirp,  chirp,"  sung  the  crickets 
-— "  snore,  snore,"  moaned  the  tree 
toad — and  it  was  night.  "  Dame  Na- 
ture shifts  the  scene  without  much 
warning  here,  Thomas,"  said  Massa 
Aaron;  **  we  must  get  along.  />e- 
pechez,  mon  cher^ilepfchcz,  diggez 
votre  spurs  into  the  jiauhibuH  of  voire 
cheval,  mon  ami,'*  Mhouted  Aaron  to 
our  guide.  **  Khti,Momietir"  replied 

the  man,  "  wiaiV 1  did  not  like 

this  ominous  "butt**  nevertheless  we 
rode  on.  No  more  did  Maaaa  Aaron 
— the  guide  repeated  his  mais  again. 
"Mais,  mon  Jilo — Wi«i« — fjue  meunt'z 
vous,  by  baaing  comme  un  bheep,  eh? 
Que  vizzy  vous,  eh  f" 

We  were  at  this  time   riding  in 
a  bridIe-roa<],  to   which   the  worst 
sheep-paths  in  Westmoreland  would 
have  been  a  railway,  with  our  horses 
every  now  and  then  stumbling  and 
coming  down  on  their  noses  on,  the 
deep  red  earth,  while  we  as  often 
stood  a  chance  of  being  pitched  bo- 
dily against  some  tree  on  the  path- 
side.  "But  we  were  by  this  time  all 
alive  again,  the  dulness  of  replt^tion 
having  evaporated;    and  iMr  Bang, 
I  fancied,  began  to  peer  anxioubly 
about  him,  and  to  fidget  a  good  deal,  . 
and  to  murmur  and  ifruuible  some- 
thing in  his  gizzard  about  "  arms — 
no  arms,"  as,  feeling  in  his  sterboard 
holster,  he  had  detected  a  regular  lung 
cork  of  claret,  where  he  had  hoped 
to  clutch  a  pibtol,  whilo  in  the  lar- 
board,  by   the   praiaewoilVy  iove- 
thought  of  our  guide,  a  goodTou^v^^ 
capon  waa  ensconced.  "  Iftay.Toia 
^Tohofh^miiA  I  dou'X  »\iOo\  yox^r 
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It  would  seem  tfaat  uutil  this  mo-  bling  and  scrambHug  up  the  river 
ment  their  comrade  above  us  had  course,  iuto  which,  by  their  orders^ 
not  been  aware  of  their  vicinity,  for  we  had  now  turned. 
he  immediately  called  out  in  the  We  proceeded  in  this  way  for  about 
patois  of  St  Domingo,  '*  Advance,and  half  a  inile,  when  it  was  evident  that 
seiee  the  travellers ;"  and  thereupon  the  jaddU^easts  could  not  travel  far- 
was  in  tlie  act  of  raibiug  his  piece  to  ther  amBgst  the  twisted  trunks  of 
hisshoulder,  when-crack- Bang  fired  trees  and  fragments  of  rock  with 
his  pistol.  The  man  uttered  a  loud  which  the  river-course  was  now 
AoA,  but  did  not  fall.  '*  Missed  him,  strewed.  We  therefore  dismounted, 
by  all  tliat  is  wonderful  !'*  said  my  and  were  compelled  to  leave  them  in 
companion.  *'  Now,  Tom,  it  is  your  charge  of  two  of  the  brigands,  and  iiii- 
turn."  I  levelled,  and  was  in  the  very  mediately  began  to  scramble  up  the 
act  of  pulline  the  trigger,  when  the  hill-side,  through  a  narrow  foot-path, 
dark  figure  JHMiver  slowly  and  stifi-  in  one  of  the  otherwise  most  imper* 
ly  on  nis  HRk,  and  then  began  to  vious  thickets  that  I  had  ever  seen, 
struggle  violently,  and  to  cough  Presently  a  black  savage,  halT-naked 
loudly,  aa  if  he  was  suffocating.  At  like  his  companions,  hailed,  and  told 
length  he  rolled  over  and  down  tlie  us  to  stand.  Some  password,  that  we 
face  of  the  rock,  where  he  was  caught  could  not  understand,  was  given  by 
by  a  strong  clump  of  brushwood,  and  our  captors,  and  we  proceeded,  still 
there  he  hung,  while  the  coughing  ascending,  uutil,  turning  sharp  off  to 
and  crowing  increased,  and  I  felt  a  the  left,  we  came  suddenly  round 
warm  shower,  as  of  heated  water,  a  pinnacle  of  rock,  and  looked  down 
sputter  over  my  face.  It  was  hot  hot  into  a  deep  dell,  with  a  winding  path 
and  salt— God  of  my  fathers !  it  was  leadiog  to  the  brink  of  it.  It  was  a 
blood!  But  there  was  no  time  for  con-  round  cockpit  of  a  place,  surrounded 
eideratlou;  the  three  figures  by  this  with  precipitous  limcbtone  rocks  on 
had  been  reinforced  by  six  more,  all  sides,  from  the  fissures  of  which 
and  they  now,  with  a  most  liendibh  large  trees  and  bu:»hes  sprung,  while 
yell,  jumped  down  into  tlie  hollow  the  bottom  was  a  level  piece  of 
basin,  and  surrounded  us.  ground  covered  with  long  hay-like 

"  Lay  down  your  arms,"  one  of  gras8,cvidently  much  trodden  dowu. 

them  shouted.  Close  to  the  high  bank,  right  opposite, 

**  No,"  I  exclaimed ;  "  we  ai*e  Bri-  and  about  thirty  yards  from  us,  a  wood 

tish  oflicers,  and  armed,  and  deter-  fire  was  sparkling  cheerily  against 

mined  to  sell  our  lives  dearly ;  and  if  tlie  grey  rock ;  while,  on  the  side  next 

you  do  succeed  in  murdering  uh,  us,  the  roofs  of  several  huts  were  vi- 

you  may  rest  assured  you  shall  be  sible,  but  there  was  no  one  moving 

hunted  down  by  bloodhounds."  about  that  we  could  see.    The  mo- 

I  thought  the  game  was  up,  and  ment,  however,  that  the  man  with 
little  dreamed  that  the  name  of  Bri-  the  horn  sounded  a  rough  and  moht 
ton  would,  amongst  the  fastnesses  of  unmelodious  blast,  there  was  a  bu:(z 
Haiti,  have  proved  a  talisman  ;  but  it  and  a  stir  below,  and  many  a  short 
did  so.  *'  \Ve  have  no  wish  to  injure  grunt  arose  out  of  the  pit,  and  long 
you,  but  you  must  follow  us,  and  ynwn^,  smd  eigh,  eighs !  while  a  du- 
see  our  general,"  said  the  man  who  zen  splinters  of  resinous  wood,  at 
appeared  to  take  the  lead  amongst  the  fewest,  were  instantly  lit,  and 
them.  Here  two  of  the  men  scram-  held  aloft,  by  whose  light  I  saw  fifty 
bled  up  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  or  sixty  half-naked,  but  well-armed 
brought  their  wounded  comrade  blacks,  gazing  up  at  us  from  beneath, 
dawu  from  where  he  hung,  and  laid  their  white  eyes  and  whiter  teeth 
him  on  tlie  bank;  he  had  been  bhot  glancing.  Most  of  them  had  mus- 
tbrougli  the  lungs,  and  could  not  kets  and  long  knives,  and  several 
speak.  After  a  minute's  conversation,  wore  the  military  shako,  while  others 
they  lifted  him  on  iheir  shoulders ;  had  their  heads  bound  round  with 
and  as  our  guide  and  Monsieur  Peg-  the  never  failing  handkerchiefs.  At 
lop  had  been  instantly  bound,  we  length  a  fie  re  e- looking  fellow,  dress- 
were  only  two  to  nine  armed  men,  ed  in  short  drawers,  a  round  blue 
and  Bc^ordinglf  llbd  nothing  for  iu  jacket,  a  pair  of  epaulets>  ^Vi<i  «l 
but  to  follow  the  bearers  of  the  most  eoormous  cocked tet,p\ac«d  a 
wounded  umn,  with  our  Jwr8Q»  turn-  sort  of  rough  ladder,  ^pVanW  V\X\\ 

VOL*  xxxiv,  so,  ccx,  ''         p 
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der  the  shadovr  of  Lis  own  Lima 
bean.*' 

Aod  80  in  verjr  truth  he  was.  The 
stem  was  three  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  branches  had  been  trained 
along  and  over  a  sparred  arch,  and 
were  loaded  with  puds. 


was  too,  let  me  tell  you,  Aaron's  in- 
strument telling  most  famously. 

The  next  day  we  went  to  visit  a 
tafia  property  in  the  neighbouiv 
ho^d.  On  our  way  we  passed  a  doaen 
miserable-looking  blacks,  cleaning 
caucR,  followed  by  an  ugly  Turk  of 


I  shall  believe  in  the  story  of    a  brown  man,    almost  naked,  with 


Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  henceforth 
and  for  ever,"  said  I. 

We  were  most  kindly  entertained 
by  Mr  S— ^-,  and  spent  two  or  three 
dsys  very  happily.  The  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  we  arrived,  we 
had  strolled  out  about  nine  o'clock 
to  take  the  air — our  host  and  his 
clerks  being  busy  in  the  counting- 
house — and  were  on  our  way  home, 
when  we  looked  in  on  tliem  at 
tlieir  desks,  before  ascending  to  the 
apartments  above.    There  were  five 

clerks  and   Mr  S ,  all  working 

away,  by  the  light  of  their  brown 
home-made  wax  candles,  on  the  top 
of  their  tall  mahogany  tripofis ;  while 
three  masters  of  merchantmen  were 
sittinti:  in  one  corner,  comparing  bills 
of  lading,  making  up  manifests,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  beftides. 

"  It  is  now  about  time  to  close," 
said  Mr  S ;  "  have  you  any  ob- 
jection to  a  little  music,  gentle- 
men? or  are  you  too  much  fatigued  ?" 

**  MuHic — music,"  said  Mr  Bang ; 
"  I  delight  in  good  music,  but"  — 
he  was  cut  short  by  the  whole 
bunch,  the  clerks  and  their  master, 
closing  their  ledgers,  and  journals, 
and  day-books,  and  cash-books  with 
a  bang,  while  one  hooked  up  a 
fiddle,  another  a  clarionet,  another  a 
flute,  &c,  while  Mr  S—  offered, 
with  a  smile,  his  own  clarionet  to 
Matisa  Aaron.  To  my  unutterable 
surprise  he  took  it — sucked  in  his 
lips — wet  the  reed  of  it  in  his  mouth; 
then  passing  his  hand  across  his 
muzzle,  coolly  asked  MrS  what 
tfie  piece  was  to  be  ?  **  Adeste^Juie- 

/«*,  if  you  please,"  said  S ,  ratlier 

taken  aliack.  Mr  Bang  nodded— 
sounded  a  bar  or  two— gave  another 
very  scientific  flourish,  and  then 
calmly  awaited  the  opening.  He 
then  tendered  a  fiddle  to  me — alto- 
gether beyond  my  compass — but  I 
offered  to  ofliciate  on  the  kettle* 
drum,  the  drummer  being  compe- 
tent to  ■omething  else.  At  a  signal 
from  our  boat  away  they  all  launch- 
ad  io  full  «rafi^  and  very  melodious  j^   pumty.    That  sameetfrnagvi^XA^ 


the  omnipresent  glazed  cocked-hat, 
and  a  drawn  cutlass  in  his  hand.  He 
was  abusing  the  poor  devils  most 
lustily  as  we  rode  along,  and  stood 
BO  pertinaciously  in  the  path,  that  I 
could  not  for  the  life  of  me  pass 
without  jostling  him.  *' Je  vous  de^ 
mande  pardon"  said  I,  with  a  mo»t 
abject  salaam  to  my  saddlebow.  He 
knit  hisbrowsyandnhut  his  teeth  hard, 
as  he  ground  out  between  the  glan- 
cing ivory,"  Sucrti  I  voila  cesfoutren 
blancs  la  /"  clutching  the  hilt  of  hiH 
couteau  firmly  all  the  while.  I 
thought  he  would  have  struck  me. 

But  Mr  S coming  up,  mollified 

the  savage,  and  we  rode  on. 

The  tafia  estate  was  a  sore  affair. 
It  had  once  been  a  prosperous  su- 
gar plantation,  an  the  broken  panes, 
and  ruined  houses,  blackened  by 
fire,  were  melancholy  vouchers  for; 
but  now  the  whole  cultivation  was 
reduced  to  about  a  couple  of  acres 
of  wiry  f^ugar  canes,  and  the  boiling 
and  distilling  was  carried  on  in  a 
small  unroofed  nook  of  the  original 
works. 

Two  days  after  this  we  returned 
to  Port'Su-Prince,  and  I  could  not 
hel  p  admiring  the  j ustness  of  Aaron*s 
former  description ;  for  uoiHome 
exhalations  were  riving  thick,  as  the 
evening  sun  bhOne  hot  and  sick- 
ly on  the  long  bank  of  fat  black 
mud  that  covers  the  beach  beneath 
the  town.  We  found  Captain  N 

at  Mr  S *8.     1  made  my  report  of 

the  state  of  the  merchantmen  load- 
ing on  the  south  side  of  the  island, 
and  retired  to  rest,  deucedly  tired 
and  Htiff  with  my  ride.  Next  morn- 
ing Bang  entered  my  room. 

"  Hillo,  T(»m — the  skipper  has 
been  shouting  for  you  this  half  hour 
•—get  up,  man — get  up." 

"My  dear  air,  1  am  awfully 
tired." 

"  Oh!"  BungBanr,««Ihav«a8llent 
•orrow  here — eh  *t* 

It  was  true  enough;  na  aailor 
rides  seventy  milea  on  aai»;«\\>:i  \Ui» 
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and  harbour.    The  place  itself  de-    ral  and  his  immediate  staff,  was  ar- 


serves  little  notice  j  the  houses  are 
mean,  and  interspersed  with  negro 
hiitSy  but  there  is  one  fine  church, 
with  several  tolerable  paintings  in 
it  One  struclj:  me  as  especially  gro- 
tesque, although  I  had  often  seen 
queer  things  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches  in  Europe,    it  was  a  repre- 


rayed  in  gingham  jackets;  so  there 
was  not  much  style  in  the  aiiair. 

I  had  before  dinner  an  opportunity 
to  inspect  the  works  of  Carthagena  at 
my  leisure.  It  is  unquestionably  a 
very  strong  place;  the  walls,  which  are 
built  of  solid  masonry,  being  armed 
with  at  least  three  hundred  pieces  of 


sentation  of  Hell,  with  old  Nicholas,    brasscannon,while  the  continued  ebb 


under  the  guise  of  a  dragon,  enter- 
taining himself  with  the  soul  of  an 
unfortunate  heretic  in  his  claws^ 
who  certainly  appeared  far  from 
comfortable ;  while  a  lot  of  his  angels 


and  flow  of  the  tide  in  the  ditch  cre- 
ates a  current  so  strong,  that  it  would 
be  next  to  impossible  to  fill  it  up,  aa 
fascines  would  be  carried  away  by  the 
current — so  that,  were  the  walls  even 


were  washing  the  sins  off  a  set  of    breached,  it  would  be  impracticable 


fine  young  men,  as  you  would  the 
dirt  off  scabbit  potatoes,  in  a  sea  of 
liquid  fire.  But  their  saints ! — I  often 
rejoiced  that  Aaron  Bang  was  not 
with  me ;  we  should  unquestionably 
have  quarrelled ;  for  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  dressed  and 
decorated,  the  most  fantastic  mode 
a  girl  ever  did  up  her  doll  in,  was  a 
joke  to  it.  Still  these  wooden  deities 
are  treated  with  such  veneration, 
that  I  do  believe  their  ornaments, 
which  are  of  massive  gold  and  silver, 
at  the  least,  are  never,  or  very  rarely 
stolen. 

On  the  evening  of  the  '2d  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  we  sailed  again,  but 
having  been  baflied  by  calms  and 
light  winds,  it  was  the  4th  before  we 
anchored  off  the  St  Domingo  gate  at 
Carthagena,  and  next  morning  we 
dropped  down  to  Bocca  Chica,  and 
saw  our  charge,  a  fine  dashingschoon- 
er  of  150  tons,  safe  into  the  harbour. 
About  noon  we  had  weighed,  but 
we  had  scarcely  got  the  anchor  cat- 
ted, wbtn  it  came  on  to  blow  great 
guns  from  the  northwest — a  most 
unusual  thing  hereabouts — so  it  was 
down  anchor  again ;  and  as  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  not  to  attempt  it 
again  before  morning,  I  got  the  gig 
in  the  water  with  all  convenient 
speed;  and  that  same  forenoon  I 
reached  the  town,  and  immediatiOy 
calted  on  the  Viceroy,  but  under 
very  different  circumstances  from 
the  time  poor  Mr  Splinter  and  1  had 
entered  it  along  with  the  conquering 
army. 

We  dined  with  the  Magnate,  and 
found  a  very  large  party  assembled. 
Amongst  others,  I  especially  recol- 


to  storm  them.  The  appearance  of 
Carthagena  from  the  sea,  that  is,  from 
a  vessel  anchored  off  the  St  Domin- 
go eate,  is  very  beautiful,  and,  I 
would  almost  venture  to  say,  pictu- 
resque, beyond  any  thing  I  ever  saw. 
It  is  situated  on  a  sandy  island,  or, 
r^^ther,  a  group  of  islands ;  and  the 
beach  here  shoals  so  gradually,  that 
boats  of  even  very  small  draught  of 
water  cannot  approach  within  mus- 
ket-shot. The  walls  and  numeroua 
batteries  have  a  very  commanding 
appearance.  The  spires  and  towem 
on  the  churches  are  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  were  decorated  with 
flags  when  wo  were  there;  and. the 
green  trees  shooting  up  amidst  the 
red- tiled  houses,  afforded  a  beauti- 
ful relief  to  the  prospect.  A  litde 
behind  the  town,  on  a  gentle  accli- 
vity, is  the  citadel,  or  fort  San  Felipe, 
whose  appearance  conveys  an  idea 
of  impregnable  strength ;  (but  all 
this  sort  of  thing,  is  it  not  written  in 
Roderick  Random  ?)  and  on  the  ship- 
like hill  beyond  it,  the  only  other  emi- 
nence in  the  neighbourhood,  standa 
the  convent  of  the  Popa,  like  a  poop 
lantern  on  the  high  stern  of  a  ship, 
from  which  indeed  it  takes  its  name. 
This  convent  had  been  strongly 
fortified ;  and,  commanding  San  Fe- 
lipe, was  of  great  use  to  Morillo,  who 
carried  it  by  assault  during  the  siege, 
and  held  it  until  the  insurgents  shell- 
ed him  out  of  it  from  the  citadel. 
The  effect,  when  I  first  saw  it, 
was  increased  by  the  whole  scene 
— city,  and  batteries,  and  Popa— 
being  reflected  in  the  calm  smooth 
sea,  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  been 
lass ;  so  clear,  in  fact,  waa  the  re* 


Ject  that  the  I nquisidor' General  wm  ^flection,  that  you  could  scarcely  dis- 
conspicuous;  but  every  one,  witn    tinguish  the  shadow  froiKlh^T^vS&l^^ 
die  exception  of  the  VaptaiU'Gene'    We  weighed  next  iQoniVD|(— \Yk«X  \%i 
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heavy  light  ffreeii  swell  on  our  righl 
hand,  aud  beyond  it  the  dark  and 
•tormy  waters  of  the  blue  rolling 
ocean,  and  the  snow-white  roaring 
surf  on  our  lefL  By  the  time  I  speak 
of,  the  swell  had  been  lashed  up  into 
breaking  waws,  and  after  shipping 
more  salt  water  than  I  had  bargained 
for,  we  were  obliged,  about  four  p.m., 


w 


brought  us  a  most  beautiful  chicken 
turtle,  Rome  yamn,  and  a  few  oranges, 
I  asked  him  his  price.  He  rejoined, 
**por  amor  de  e/105"— that  it  was  his 
saint's  day,  and  he  meant  it  as  a  glfi. 
However,  he  did  not  refuse  a  dollar 
when  tendered  to  him  before  he  pad- 
dled away.  That  night,  when  we  were 
all  at  supper,  master  and  men,  I  heard 
to  shove  into  a  cove  within  the  reef    and  felt  a  sharp  crack  against  the  side 


called  Naranja. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  selected 
the  proper  word  here,  for  along  this 
part  of  the  coast  there  is  a  chain  of 
salt-water  i<i^ooiis,  divided  from  the 
sea  by  the  coral  beach,  the  crest 
of  which  is  covered  here  and  there 
with  clumps  of  stunted  mangroves. 

This  beach,  strangely  enough,  is 
higher  than  the  land  immediately  be* 
hind  it,  as  if  it  had  been  a  dike,  or 
natural  breakwater, thrown  up  by  the 
sea.  Every  here  and  there,  there 
were  gaps  in  this  natural  dike,  and 
through  one  of  these  we  shoved,  and 
soon  swung  to  our  grappling  in  per- 
fect security,  but  in  a  most  outland- 
ish situation  certainly. 

As  we  rode  to  the  easterly  breeze, 
there  was  the  beach  as  described, 
almost  level  with  the  water,  on  our 
left  hand,  the  land  or  lee  side  of 
it  covered  with  most  beautiful  white 
sand  and  shells,  with  whole  warrens 
of  land  crabs  running  out  and  iu  their 
holes  like  little  rabbits,  their  little 

§reen  bodies  seeming  to  roll  up  and 
own,  for  I  was  not  near  enough  to 
see  their  feet,  or  the  mode  of  their 
locomotion,  like  bushels  of  grape- 
shot  trundling  all  about  on  the 
shining  white  shore.  Beyond,  the 
roaring  surf  was  flashing  up  over  the 
green  buKhes,  and  thundering  on  the 
seaward  face.  On  the  right  hand, 
ahead  of  us,  and  astern  of  us,  the 
prospect  was  shut  in  by  impervious 
tliickets  of  mangroves,  while  in  the 
ditttanoe,  the  blue  hills  rose,  glimmer- 
ing aud  indistinct, through  the  steamy 
atmosphere.  We  were  anchored  in 
a  stripe  of  clear  water,  about  three 
hundred  yards  long  by  fifty  broad. 
There  was  a  small  cleared  space 
abeam  of  us  landward,  of  about  half 
an  acre  in  extent,  on  which  was  built 
a  solitary  Indian  hut  close  totbe  wa- 
ter's edge,  with  a  small  canoe  drawn 
up  close  to  the  door.  We  had  not 
been  long  at  anchor  when  the  canoe 
was  lauDched,.aQd  a  monkey-looking, 
Biked  eld  maa  jmddJed  off,   end 


of  the  canoe.  "  Hillo,  Peter,  what  ia 
that,  eh?"  said  I.  "Nothing,  sir,** 
quoth  Peter,  who  was  enjoying  his 
scraps  abaft,  with  the  headman,  /hi- 
tron,  or  whatever  you  may  call  mm, 
of  my  crew.  There  was  a  blazing  fire 
kindled  on  a  bed  of  white  sand,  for- 
ward in  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  round 
which  the  four  bogtis  or  canoemen 
were  seated,with  three  sticks  stuck  up 
triangularly  over  the  fire,  from  which 
depended  an  earthen  pot,  in  which 
tiiey  were  cooking  their  suppers. 

I  had  rigged  my  nam  mock  between 
the  foremost  and  aftermost  hoops  of 
the  toldo,  and  as  I  was  fatigued  and 
sleepy,  and  it  was  now  getting  late,  I 
desired  to  betake  myself  to  rest;  so 
I  was  just  flirting  with  a  piece  of 
ham,  preparatory  to  the  cold  grog, 
when  I  again  fejt  a  similar  thump 
and  rattle  against  the  side  of  the 
canoe.  There  was  a  small  aperture 
in  the  palm  thatch,  right  opposite  to 
where  I  was  sitting,  on  the  outside 
of  which  I  now  heard  a  rustling  noise, 
and  presently  along  snout  was  thrust 
through,  and  into  the  canoe,  which 
kept  opening  and  shutting  with  a 
sharp  rattling  noise.  It  was  more 
like  two  long  splinters  of  mud-cover- 
ed and  half-decayed  timber,  than 
any  thing  I  can  compare  it  to;  but  as 
the  lower  jaw  was  opened,  like  a  pair 
of  Brobdiguag  scist^ors,  a  formidable 
row  of  teeth  was  umnasked,the  snout 
from  the  tip  to  the  eyes  being  nearly 
three  feet  long.  The  scene  at  this 
moment  was  exceedingly  good,  as 
seen  by  the  light  of  a  small,  bright 
silver  lamp,  fed  with  Hpirits  of  wine, 
that  I  always  travelled  with,  which 
hung  from  one  of  the  hoops  of  the 
toldo.  First,  there  was  our  friend 
Peter  Mangrove,  cowering  in  a  corner 
under  the  afterpart  of  the  awning, 
covered  up  with  a  blanket,  and  sha- 
ken as  if  with  an  affue-fit,  with  the 
patron  peering  o*'er  his  shoulder,  no 
less  alarmed.  Sneezer,  the  dog,  was 
sitting  on  end,  wVtJd  UL«  \A^V  iv<(ma 
resting  on  the  tabVe,  iv^VA^a^  v^ 
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Ptomach  was  grievously  offended  at 
tbe  second,  which  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a  compound  of  garlic,  bricic  dust, 
and  train  oil,  so  that  1  was  glad  to 
burrj  on  board  my  canoe,  to  settle 
all  with  a  little  good  Madeira. 

At  four  p.  M.  I  proceeded  up  tbe 
river,  which  is  here  about  a  hundred 
yards  across,  and  very  deep ;  it  rolls 
sluggishly  along  through  a  low 
swampy  country,  covered  to  the 
water's  ed^e  with  thick  sedges  and 
underwood,  below' which  the  water 
stagnates,  and  generates  myriads  of 
musquitoes,-ana  other  troublesome 
Insects,  and  sends  up  whole  clouds  of 
noxious  vapours,  redolent  of  yellow 
fever,  and  ague,  and  cramps,  and  all 
manner  of  comfortable  things. 

At  ten  p.  u.  we  anchored  by  a 
grapnel  in  the  stream,  and  I  set 
Peter  Mangrove  forthwith  to  offi- 
ciate in  his  new  capacity  of  cook, 
and  really  he  made  a  deuced  good 
one.  1  then  slung  my  hammock  un- 
der the  toldo^  and  lighting  a  slow 
match,  to  smoke  away  the  musqui- 
toes,  at  the  end  of  it  forwards,  bavins 
previously  covered  the  aftermost  end 
with  a  mat,  I  wrapped  myself  in  my 
cloak,  and  turned  in  to  take  my 
vnooze.  We  weighed  again  about 
two  in  the  mornmg.  As  the  day 
dawned  the  dull  grey  steamy  clouds 
settled  down  on  us  once  more, 
while  the  rain  fell  in  a  regular  wa- 
terspout It  was  any  thing  but  a 
cheering  prospect  to  look  along  the 
dreary  Vistas  of  the  dull  Lethe-like 
»tream,  with  nothin(^  to  be  seen  but 
the  heavy  lowering  sky  above,  the 
red  swollen  water  beneath,  and  the 

figantic  trees  high  towering  over- 
ead,  and  growing  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  laced  together  with 
black  snake-like  withes,  while  the 
jangle  was  thick  and  impervious, 
and  actually  grew  down  into  the 
water — for  beach  or  shore,  or  clear- 
ed bank,  there  was  none, — all  wa- 
ter and  underwood,  except  where 
a  heavy  soft  slimy  steaming  black 
bank  of  mud  hove  its  shining  back 
from  out  the  dead  waters  near  the 
shore,  with  one  or  more  monstrous 
alligators  sleeping  on  it,  like  dirty 
rotten  logs  of  wood,  scarcely  deign- 
ing to  lift  their  abominable  Ions; 
snouts  to  look  at  us  as  we  passed, 
or  to  raise  their  long  scaly  tails,  with 
the  black  mud  sticking  to  the  scalas 
la  great  lump^^^^KorrlbJe^magt 


horrible  !  But  the  creatures,  although 
no  beauties  certainly,  are  harmless 
after  all.  For  instance,  I  never  heard 
a  well-authenticated  case  hereabouts 
of  their  attacking  a  human  being; 
pigs  and  fowls  they  do  tithe,  how* 
ever,  like  any  parson.  I  don't  mean 
to  say  that  they  would  not  make  free 
with  a  little  fat  dumpling  of  a  pica- 
niny^  if  he  were  thrown  to  them,  but 
they  seem  to  have  no  ferocious  pro- 
pensities. I  shot  one  of  them ;  he 
was  about  twelve  feet  long;  the  bul- 
let entered  in  the  joints  of  the  mail, 
below  the  shoulder  of  the  forepaw, 
where  the  hide  was  tender;  but  it  you 
fire  at  them  with  the  scale,  that  is, 
with  the  monster  looking  at  you,  a 
musket-ball  will  glance.  I  have  of- 
ten in  this  my  Log  spoken  of  these 
Brobdignag  lizards,  the  guanas.  I 
brought  down  one  this  day,  about 
three  feet  long,  and  found  it,  not- 
withstanding its  dragon- like  appear- 
ance, very  good  eating.  At  eleven 
A.  Bf.,  on  the  16th,  we  arrived  at  the 
village  of  Cruzes,  the  point  where 
the  river  ceases  to  be  navigable  for 
canoes,  and  from  whence  you  take 
horse,  or  rather  mule,  for  Panama. 
For  about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  be- 
low Cruzes,  the  river  becomes  rapid, 
and  full  of  shoals,  when  the  oars  are 
laid  aside,  and  the  canoes  are  propel- 
led by  long  poles. 

The  town,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  poor 
miserable  place,  composed  chiefly 
of  Negro  huts  ;  however,  a  Spanish 
trader  of  the  name  of  Villaverde,  who 
had  come  over  in  the  Wave  as  a 
passenger,  and  who  had  preceded  me 
in  a  lighter  canoe,  and  to  whom  1  had 
shewn  some  kindness,  now  repaid 
it,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power. 

He  lodged  me  for  the  night,  and 
hired  mules  for  me  to  proceed  to 
Panama  in  the  morning ;  so  1  slunff 
my  hammock  in  an  old  Spanish  sol- 
dier's house,  who  keeps  a  kind  of 
Posada^  and  was  called  by  my  friend 
Villaverde  at  day-dawn,  whose  ob- 
ject was,  not  to  tell  me  to  get  ready 
for  my  journey,  but  to  ask  me  if  I 
would  go  and  bathe  before  starting. 
Rather  a  rum  sort  of  request  it 
struck  me ;  nevertheless,  a  purifica- 
tion, after  the  many  disagreeables  I 
had  endured,  could  not  come  amiss, 
and  slipping  on  my  trbwsers,  and 
casting  my  cloak  on  my  %\iOVi\^ev%t 
away  we  trudged  to  a  ^ery  V^eaui^e 
AiJ  spo^  about  a  mUe  aboN^  Ctui»«% 
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Icing  th«  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark  hfrttviiig— bouridlesn,  endless,  and 

kubiiirie, 
The  imuKe  or  E'ernity— the  throne 
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promotion  depended  on  my  rattling 

the  old  bricks  aud  etODtm  about  their 

eani,    with   one  siugie  frigate,  if  I 

fould  ouljT  get  near  enough  ;  but  in 

the    impoeNibilitj  of    this  lies   the 

strength  of  the  place,  as  the  water 

ehi>al8  so   gi'adually,  that   the    tide    While  a  sperm   whale  every  now 

retires  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  from     and  then  rose  between  us  aud  the 

the   walls,  rising,   I  consider,  near    JHlandM, and  ypouted  up  a  high  double 

eighteen  feet  at  the  springe,  while    j^tintotheair,  aud  then,  with  a  heavy 

OD  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ihthniut,     flounder  of   hiH    broad   tail,    slowly 


Ot  the  Invisible.'*. 


at  Chagres  for  instance,  there  is 
scarcely  any  at  all,  the  tfulf  stream 
neutralizing  it  almost  entirely. 

On  the  right  hand  a  hill  overhangs 
the  town,  rising  precipitously  to  the 


sank  again;  and  a  boat  here  and 
tliere  glided  athwart  the  Hc>>ne,aiid  a 
sleepy  sail  rose  with  a  slow  mo- 
tion aud  a  fitful  rattle,  aud  a  greasy 
cheep,  on  the  mast  of  some  vehsel. 


height  of  a  thousand  feet  or  there-  getting  all    ready   to   weigh,  while 

abouts,  on  the  extreme  pinnacle  of  small  floating  trails  of  blue  smoke 

which   is  erected  a  signal  station,  were  streaming  away  astern   from 

called  the    Vigia,  which,  at  the  in-  the   tiny   cabooses  of   the  craft  at 

stant  I  saw  it,  was  telegraphing  to  anchor,  and  a  mournful  distant  *'yo 

some  craft  out  at  sea.     As  for  the  heave   oh'*   came  booming  past  us 

city,  to  assume  our  friend  Mr  Bang's  on  the  light  air,  aud   the  everlast- 

mode  of  description,  it  was  shaped  ing    tinkle    of     the    convent    bells 

like  a  tadpole,  the  body  represent-  sounded  cheerily,  and  the  lowing  of 

ing  thecity,andthe  suburb  the  tail  ;or  tlie  kine  around  us  called  up  old aNso- 

a  stewpan,  the  city  and  its  fortitica-  ciations  in  my  bos<mi,  as  1  lo4»ked 

tions  being  the  pan,  while  the  handle  forth  on  the  glorious  spectacle,  from 

tending  obliquely  towards UH,  was  the  beneath    a    magnificeut    bower    of 

Jlavai,  or  long  street,  extending  sa-  orange-trees  and   f  haddocks,  while 

Tannaliward,  without  the  walls.     At  all  manner  of  wild  flowers  blossom- 


the  distance  from  which  we  viewed 
it,  the  red-tiled  hounes.  Cathedral, 
with  its  towers,  and  the  numerous 
monasteries  and  nunneries,  seemed 
girt  in  with  a  white  ribbon,  while  a 
series  of  black  spots  here  and  there 
denoted  the  cannon  on  the  batteries. 
To  the  left  of  the  town,  there  was  a 
whole  flotilla  of  small  craft,  brigs, 
schooners, and  vegetable  boats  ,*  while 
further  out  at  sea,  beyond  the  forti- 
fications, three  large  ships  rode  at 
anchor ;  and  i>eyond  them  again,  the 
beautiful  group  of  islands  lying 
about  five  miles  off  the  town,  ap- 
peared to  float  on,  and  were  refl«'Ct- 
ed  in  the  calm,  glasslike  expanse 
of  the  Pacific,  like  emeralds  chased 
in  silver;  while  the  ocean  itself,  to- 
ward the  horizon,  seemed  to  rise  up 
like  a  scene  in  a  theatre,  or  a  bur- 
nished bright  silver  wall,  growing 
more  and  more  blue,  and  hazy  and 
indistinct,  as  it  ascended,  until  it 
melted  into  the  cloudless  heaven,  so 
til  at  no  one  could  tell  where  water 
and  sky  met. 

«  Thou  glorious  mirror, 

.......    in  all  time, 

Cilm  orconmlsed-^n  breeze,  orgBh,  or 
mnrm, 


ed  aud  bloomed  around  us. 

We  arrived  at  Panama,  about  three 
p.  M.,  covered  to  the  eyes  with  mud, 
and   after  some    little    difliculty   I 

found  out  Sehor  *s  house,  who 

received  me  very  kindly.  Next 
morning  i  waited  on  the  Governor, 
aud  made  my  bow,  aud  told  him  my 
errand.  He  was  abundantly  civil ; 
professing  himself  ready  to  serve 
me  in  any  way,  and  promising  to 
give  me  the  earliest  intelligence  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Bandera.  1  then 
returned  to  mine  host's,  to  whom  I 
had  strong  letters  of  introduction 
from  some  Kingston  friends. 

I  soon  found  that  1  hsd  landed 
amongst  a  family  of  originals.  Mine 
hotit  was  a  little  thin  withered  body, 
with  a  face  tliat  might  have  vied 
with  the  monkey  whom  the  Oouncil 
of  Dundee  took  for  a  sugar  plauter. 
He  wore  his  own  grey  hair  iu  a  long 

freasy  queue,  and  his  costume,  wlien 
first  saw  him,  was  white  cotton 
stockings,  white  jean  small-clothes 
and  waistcoat,  and  a  little  light  blue 
silk  coat;  he  wore  large  solid  gold 
buckles  in  his  shoes,  aiid  Vuf(«- 
bucklen  of  the  same.  Hia  vo\cft  ^a* 
•mail    and    Bqueak'mg,   and  vrVi^ii 
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porpoise  bj  tie  time  he  reached  the 
top  of  the  Btairs.  The  only  time  he 
hftd  ever  been  out  of  Panama  was 
whilst  he  made  a  short  visit  to  Lima, 
the  wonders  of  which  he  used  to 
chant  unceasingly.  But  the  con- 
tinual cause  of  my  annoyance — I  fear 
Imust  write  disgust — was  the  second 

wife  of  Seuor 's  father,  that  is, 

the  stepmother  of  mine  host,  a  large 
fat  dirty  old  woman.  She  had  a 
pouch  under  her  chin  like  a  pelican, 
while  her  complexion,  from  the 
quantity  of  oil  and  foul  feeding 
in  which  she  delighted,  was  a  greasy 
mahogany.  She  despised  tlie  unoa^ 
turai  luxuries  of  knives  and  forks, 
constantly  devouring  her  meat  with 
her  fingers,  whatever  its  consistency 
might  be;  if  flesh,  she  tore  it  with 
both  hands ;  if  soup,  she  scooped  it 
up  in  the  palm  of  one  of  them ;  and 
as  the  devil  would  have  it,  the  vene- 
rable beauty  chose  to  take  a  fancy 
to  me.  Oh,  she  was  a  balloon !  I 
have  often  expected  to  see  her  rise 
to  the  roof. 

These  polished  personages  may 

be  called  Seuor ^'s  family,  but  it 

was  occasionally  increased  by  vari- 
ous others ;  none  of  whom,  how- 
ever, can  I  heave  to,  to  describe  at 
present 

The  day  after  my  arrival,  the  ope- 
ration of  covering  dollar  boxes  with 
wet  bides  had  been  going  on  in  the 
dinner  saloon  the  whole  forenoon, 
which  drove  me  forth  to  look  about 
me,  but  I  returned  about  half-past 
two,  this  being  the  hour  of  dinner, 
and  found  all  the  family,  excepting 
mine  hostess,  assembled,  and  my  ap- 
pearance was  the  signal  for  dinner 
iNiing  ordered  in.  1  may  mention 
here,  that  this  worthy  family  were  all 
firmly  impressed  with  the  idea,  that 
an  Englishman  was  an  ostrich,  pos- 
sessing a  stomach  capable  of  holding 
and  digesting  four  times  as  much  as 
any  other  person;  and  under  this 
belief  they  were  so  outrageously 
kind,  that  1  was  often  literally  stuffed 
to  suffocation,  when  1  first  came 
amongst  them,  and  when  at  length  I 
resolutely  refused  to  be  immolated 
after  this  fashion,  they  swore  I  was 
tick,  or  did  not  like  my  food,  which 
was  next  door  to  insulting  them.  £1 
Senor 's  fat  dumpling  of  a  bro- 
ther thought  medical  advice  ought 
It  be  taken*  for  when  be  was  in  Lima 
i9T«nl  MMDeo  belot^gtonEBg" 
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lish  whaler  had  died,  and  he  had  re- 
marked, the  twaddling  body,  that  they 
had  invariably  lust  their  appetites 
previous  to  their  dissolution. 

But  to  return.  Dinner  being  or- 
dered, was  promptly  placed  on  the 
table,  and  mine  host  insisted  on 
planting  me  at  the  foot  thereof,  while 
he  sat  on  my  left  hand ;  so  the  party 
sat  down;  but  the  chair  opposite,  that 
ought  to  have  been  filled  by  Madama 
herself,  was  still  vacant. 

'*  Adonde  esta  su  ama"  quoth  Don 
— — -  to  one  of  the  black  waiting 
wenches.  The  girl  »aid  bhe  did  nut 
know,  but  she  would  go  and  see.  It 
is  necessary  to  mention  here  that  the 
worthy  Seuor*s  counting-house  was 
in  a  back  building,  separated  from 
the  house  that  fronted  the  htreet  by 
a  narrow  court,  and  in  a  small  closet 
off  this  counting-house,  my  quatre 
had  been  rigged  the  previous  night, 
and  there  had  my  luggage  been  de- 
posited. Amongst  other  articles  in 
my  commissariat,  there  was  a  basket 
with  half-a-duzeu  of  champaigne,  and 
some  hock,  and  a  bottle  ol  brandy, 
that  I  had  placed  under  Peter  Man- 
grove's care  to  comfort  us  in  the  wil- 
derness. We  all  lay  back  in  our 
chairs  to  wait  for  the  lady  of  the 
house,  but  neither  did  she  nor  TV 
massay  the  name  of  the  handmaiden 
who  had  been  despatched  in  search 
of  herj  seem  inclined  to  make  their 
appearance.  Don became  impa- 
tient. 

•*  Josef a^^ — to  another  of  the  ser- 
vants— *'  run  and  de(tireyi}\xv  mistress 
to  come  here  immediately.*'  Away 
she  flew,  but  neither  did  this  second 
pigeon  return.  Mine  host  now  lost 
his  temper  entirely,  and  spluttered 
out,  as  loud  as  he  could  roar, "  Somas 
comiendoPanchita,  somos  comiendo;^* 
and  forthwith,  as  if  in  spite,  he  began 
to  fork  up  his  food,  until  he  had 
nearly  choked  himself.  Presently 
a  short  startled  scream  was  heard 
from  the  counting-house,  then  a  low 
suppressed  laugh,  then  aloud  shout, 
a  long  uproarious  peal  of  laughter, 
and  the  two  black  servants  came 
thundering  across  the  wooden  gang- 
way or  drawbridge,  that  connected 
the  room  where  we  sat  with  the  out- 
house, driven  onwards  by  their  mis- 
tress herself.  They  flew  across  the 
end  of  the  dining-room  into  \\ie  «m^ 
baicony  fronting  the  6tieel«  ico^  \)^* 
gan  without  ceremoDy  to  eboutacio^i^ 
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STATB  AND  PROSPECTS  OP  FRANXB.  ♦ 

Tbb  affkirs^f  France,  and  the  ten-  land,  however,  was  at  first  too  strong 
deni-y  of  political  change  among  its  for  the  spoiler  ,•  her  ancient  bulwarks 
inhabitants,  can  never  be  Bufficientlf  long  rolled  back  the  attack;  audit 
made  the  subject  of  thought  and  dis-  was  not  till  infatuation  had  paralyHed, 
cussion  in  this  country.  Paris  is  the  and  faction  had  blinded  their  de- 
great  centre  of  Democracy  :  it  is  fenders,  that  a  vulnerable  point  was 
there,  during  the  last  half  century,  discovered,  and  that  the  poison  of 
that  that  turbulent  spirit  has  been  French  principles,  issuing  from  the 
engendered,  which,  under  the  varying  revolt  of  the  Barricades,  so  weaken- 
forms  of  Revolutionary  Propagan-  ed  the  ancient  garrison,  that  the  ve- 
dism  and  military  ambition,  has  nerable  fabric  was  overturned, 
never  ceased  to  agitate  and  distract  As  it  is  from  France,  therefore, 
the  adjoining  states ;  and  it  is  thence  that  all  our  danger  has  arisen,  so  it 
that  those  terrific  columns  have  so  is  in  France  that  our  remedy,  if  a 
long  issued  which  have  struck  the  remedy  exist%  is  to  be  sought.  The 
iron,  not  only  into  the  bodies,  but  illusions  of  French  democracy  have 
the  souls  of  men,  and  overturned  so-  blinded  the  eyes  and  periened  the 
ciety  as  much  by  the  seducing  prin-  judgment  of  the  English  people : 
ciples  they  diffused,  as  the  redoubt-  and  till  experience  has  demonstra- 
able  blows  which  they  struck.  All  ted  the  vanity  and  falsehood  of  their 
the  revolutions  and  all  tlie  calami-  principles,  no  adequate  antidote  to 
ties  of  Europe  since  the  year  1789,  the  poison  will  be  found.  It  is  by 
have  emanated  from  that  frreat  fuun-  beholding  the  fruit  of  democracy  in 
tain  of  democratic  ambition ;  and  the  quarter  where  it  first  arose,  and 
though  closed  for  a  time  by  the  where  its  triumph  has  been  most 
strong  hand  of  Wellington,  it  has  complete, — by  seeing  those  who  first 
again  been  opened  by  the  infatuation  inhaled  the  ptvison,  wasting  away 
of  succeeding  times,  and  like  the  under  its  influence — by  witnessing 
genie  in  the  Eastern  tale,  which  was  generations  perinhing  under  an  ex- 
imprisoned  by  the  seal  of  Solomon,  halation  moredeadly  than  that  which 
It  is  spreading  far  and  wide,  when  arises  from  the  Upas-tree,  that  the 
the  signet  was  removed,  and  from  nations  who  have  been  seduced  can 
amidst  the  mist  with  which  it  at  first  alone  be  restored  to  their  former 
overspread  the  earth,  the  awful  form  health, and  the  most  terrible  calamity 
of  the  giant  is  again  appearing  to  which  ever  has  fallen  on  modern 
mankind.  Europe,  be  mitigated  in  its  influence 

England,  long  the  leader  of  Euro-  on  future  times. 
pean  civilisation,  and  the  first-born        After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and 

of  modern  freedom,  has  been  con-  the  capture  of  Paris,  we,  in  common 

tent  to  fall  back  into  the  second  line,  with  all  the  world,  were  deceived  as 

behind  the  leaders  of  Revolution,  to  the  effects  and  the  termf nation  of 

The   liberty  which  had    struck  its  the  French  Revolution.  We  thought 

root  a  thousand  years  ago  in  the  the  drama  was  finished,  when  the 

Saxon   soil— the  institutions  which  first  act  only  was   concluded  :  we 

had  stood  the  test  of  centuries  of  flattered    ourselves    that  regulated 

fr\oTy — the  general  protection  which  freedom  was  about  to  be  established, 

had  overspread  a  northern  land  with  when,  in  fact,  the  chains  of  servitude 

riches  unknown  to  the  regions  of  the  awaited  a  people  who  had  proved 

sun,  were  regarded  with  scorn  by  themselves    unworthy  of  its  bless- 

the  advocates  of  French  equality :  ings.  The  Whiffs,  in  particular,  took 

and  amidst  the  tears  and  the  wretch-  advantage  of  this  general  mistake  to 

pdo ess  of  France,  new  theories  were  divest  the  Revolution  of  its  worst 

broached,  as  alluring  in  the  outset  to  consequences,  and  blind  men  as  to  its 

the  imagination,  as  they  are  in  the  end  ultimate  effects.  "  The  Revolution," 

ruinous  to  the  happiness  of  man.  Eng-  it  was  said,  *' certainly  ran  at  first 
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MoDarchy.    To  make  a  constitution  their  accession  to  the  great  revolt  of 

in  a  country,  while  it  is  destitute  of  June,  1832,  mourn  and  pine  in  for- 

anj  species  of  aristocracy,  is  to  at-  rotten  solitude,  doomed  to  perpetual 

tempt  to  navigate  on  a  single  ele-  imprisonment  amidst  the  silence  of 

ment.    The  French  Revolution  has  the  ocean ;   while  the  remnant  of 

undertaken  the  solution  of  a  problem  their  party  at  Paris,  crushed  by  the 

■8  insoluble  as  that  of  directing  the  Prsetorian   guards  of   the  military 

course    of  balloons."  *     "A  Mo-  despot,  seek,  in  the  excesses  of  sen- 

narchy,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  where  sual  pleasure,  the  means  of  forgetting 

there  is  no  nobility  at  all,  is  ever  a  the  thraldom  and  servitude  oT  their 

pure  and  absolute  tyranny  ;  for  nobi-  country. 

lity  attempers  sovereignty, and  draws  The  irreligion  of  the  people  since 
the  eyes  of  the  people  somewhat  the   Revolution,  the    direct   conse- 
aaide  from  the  line  royal."  f    In  the  quence  of  the  long  cessation  of  public 
profound  observations  of  these  great  worship  during  its  continuance,  and 
men  is  to  be  found  the  key  to  the  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
present  state  of  France,  anid  the  ex-  the  Church  by  its  ardent  enthusiasts, 
planation  of  the  fact  that,  since  the  is  the  second  great  feature  of  mo- 
revolt  of  the  Barricades,  its  inhabi-  dern  France,  and  it  too  is  utterly  in- 
tants  have  b^^  subjected  to  different  consistent  with  any  thing  like  public 
species  of  servitude,  but  never  en-  freedom.    Who  ever  heard  ot  a  na- 
joyed  one  hour  of  freedom.    They  tion  of  atheists  or  deists  having  any 
have  groaned  alternately  under  the  liberty  ?  or  who  ever  heard  of  free- 
despotism  of  the  Parisian  populace  dom   existing  among  a  people  of 
and  of  Marshal  Soult's  soldiers—of  whom  the  influential  classes  were 
the  heroes  of  the  Barricades,  and  the  of  an  infidel  character?    But  the 
Praetorian  guards,    who  consigned  French  are  now  essentially  an  irre- 
these  heroes  to  dungeons ;  but  never  ligious  people,  and  if  there  is  any 
tasted  that  freedom  which  they  en-  one  proposition  more  certain  in  po- 
joyed  under  the  sway  of  the  Resto-  litics  than  another,  it  is  that  such  a 
ration.  disposition  is  not  only  inconsistent 
The  addition  to  the  burdens  of  with  liberty,  but  is  the  first  step  to 
France  since  the  three  glorious  days  despotism.    For  what  is  it  that  sti- 
has  been  prodigious.    The  national  mulates  and  upholds  the  spirit  of 
expenditure  has  been  raised  from  freedom,  but  a  sense  of  public  duty, 
L>tO,000,000  to  above  L.60,000,000  and   a  feeling  of  moral  obligation 
a-year,  and  the  army  from  180,000  which  leads  men  to  sacrifice  their 
to  more  than  400,000  soldiers  :  and  separate  interests  and  private  grati- 
wbat  has  France  gained  in  exchange  ^cations  on  the  altar  ot  their  coun- 
for  these  enormous  impositions  ?   A  try  ?    Infidelity  and  corruption  dry 
military  government,  which  derides  up  the  fountains  of  this  elevated  feel- 
the   principles    of  freedom   which  ing  by  leading  to  nothing  but  a  con- 
it  invoked  to  obtain  its  elevation —  tinued  regard  to  the  enjoyments  and 
which  prosecutes  the  press  with  un-  the  luxuries  of  present  existence. 
relenting  rigour — which  carries  ar-  Men  who  do  not  believe  in  futurity, 
restandimprisonment,  with  severity  or  who  yield  to  it  only  a  cold  and 
unexampled  since  the  Reign  of  Ter-  unwilling  assent,  which  has  no  prac- 
ror,  into  the  bosom  of  families—  tical  influence  on  their  character, 
which  imprisoned,  in  June,   1832,  neverhave  been  and  never  will  be,  ca- 
1500    citizens^and    has    recently  pable  of  the  sustained  efforts  which 
erected  the*  gloomy  fortress  of  St  the  establishment  of   freedom  re- 
Michel  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  with  quires.    It  can  be  produced  only  by 
its  dungeons  and  oubliettes,  framed  the  elevated    and  spiritual  feeling 
by  the  jealousy  of  Louis  XI.,  into  a  which  leads  them  to  sacrifice  the 
Bastile,    capable    of   containing    a  present  to  the  future,  whereas  the 
hundred  times  as  many  State  prison-  whole  tendency  of  infidel  profligacy 
era  as  that  which  fell  on  the  14th  is  to  sacrifice  the  future  to  the  pre- 
July,  178  >.    There  the  heroes  of  the  sent.    This  single  point  is  decisive  ; 
Banicadea,  stigmaUzed  as  rebels  for  whenever  this  corner  has  been  turn- 
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tioiULfT  iirlnGfplei  by  the  revolt  of  of  his  principles,  and  the  tmbendioff 

the  Barricades.    This  chtDge  is  so  firmness  of  his  character,  he  was  not 

great  and  so  bewildering,  that  it  al-  so  much  employed  as  he  otherwise 

most  induce*  the  belief  that  we  have  would  have  been  bj  the  Imperial 

passed  at  once  into  a  different  af(e  of  Government.   On  the  restoration  of 

the  world;  from  the  fervour  of  Grac-  the  Bourbons,  he  became  a  warm 

chus,  to  the  corruption  and  profii*  supporter  of  the  Constitutional  Mo- 

gacf  of  the  Byzantine  empire.    The  narcby,  as  affording  the  only  chance 

republican  transports,  the  dreams  of  of   freedom  to  France  which  yet 

liberty,  the  fervour  of  democracy,  remained;  and  he  oiten  raised  his 

bare  now  as  completely  passed  off  warningvoice  in  vain  in  the  Chamber 

as  if  a  century  had  rolled  away  since  of  Deputies,  to  point  out  the  danger 

the  triumph  of  the  Barricades ;  and  of  the  course  which  infatuated  ad- 

in  the  bitter  suffering  which  has  fol-  visers  recommended  to  that  noble 

lowed  that  event,  have  been  washed  and  beneficent,  but  unhappy  family. 

away,  as  by  the  waters  of  Lethe,  all  He  has  now  proclaimed  toall  Europe, 


recollectionsof  the  public  enthusiasm 
by  which  it  was  occasioned.  The 
French  people,  ever  prone,  from  the 
livelineas  and  fickleness  of  their  dis> 
position,  to  extraordinary  and  unfore- 
seen changes,  have,  in  these  latter 
days,  fairly  outstripped  themselves 
fai  volatility  of  character.  Demo- 
cracy, the  principles  of  the  Barri- 
cades, are  already  at  as  low  a  dis- 
count among  them  as  ever  they  were 
in  the  days  of  Imperial  Rome ;  and 
the  immuring  the  heroes  of  July  in 
the  dungeons  of  St  Michel,  excites  as 
little  attention  as  if  the  Bastile  had 
never  been  stormed  amidst  the  trans- 


in  the  able  and  interesting  work  un- 
der review,  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  the  measures  which  the  insane  ad- 
vocates of  Revolution  are  daily  pur- 
suing on  both  sides  of  the  Channel ; 
and  faithful  to  the  principles  of  free- 
dom in  the  close,  as  the  opening  of 
life,  denounces  the  conduct  of  the 
tyranny  which  has  been  elevated  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  democracy,  as 
fearlessly  as  he  opposed  that  which 
was  dreaded  from  the  bayonets  of 
the  European  Powers  in  the  outset 
of  the  Revolution. 

OUhe  consequences  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  aristocracy,  that   great 


Sorts  of  France,  or  tlie  cloister  of  and  irremediable  work  of  the  Na- 

t  Mary  never  been  carried,  a  year  tional  Assembly,  our  author  gives  the 

a?o,  by  as  ereat  a  force  as  combated  following  account :  how  applicable, 

Russia  ana  Austria  on  the  field  of  alas  I  to  the  corresponding  innanity 

Auaterlitz.*      Even  the  forms  of  a  which  now  pervades  the  public  mind 

constitutional  monarchy  seem  to  be  in  this  country  I 

fast  sinking  into  oblivion  ;  the  de-  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  accuse 

bates  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  Constituent  Assembly:  many  vir- 

excfte  hardly  any  attention ;  almost  tues,  and  the  most  generous  senti- 

every  thing  there  passes  unanimous-  ments,  existed  in  its  bosom;  but  its 


ly ;  and  the  authority  of  Government 
18  almost  as  irresistible  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Napoleon  or  Louis  XIV. 
Of  all  the  works  which  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  present  state  of  society 
and  public  feeling  in  France  since 
the  revolt  of  the  Barricades,  there  is 
none  more  valuable  than  the  essay 
now  before  us.  General  Donnadieu 
wan  one  of  the  many  Frenchmen  who 
were  thrown  into  the  career  of  arms 
by  the  convulsion  of  1793,  and  he 
lerved  with  distinction  in  the  Re- 

Sublican  arnftes  till  the  accession  of 
Napoleon  in  1799.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  that  great  commander, 
but  on  account  of  the  independence 


situation  was  beyond  its  strength. 
The  ruling  feeling  among  its  mem- 
bers was  admiration  for  the  English 
Constitution ;  that  had  long  been  a  fa- 
shionable mania,  like  all  those  which 
prevail  in  our  country,  in  the  most  se- 
rlous,as  the  most  trivial  affairs.  Every 
one  forgot  that  we  were  not  English ; 
that  we  were  not  situated  in  an  IhIo 
detached  from  the  Continental  States; 
that  we  were  neither  an  industrious 
nor  a  mercantile  State;  that  our  cha- 
racter, our  necessities,  our  affections, 
all  conspired  to  bind  us  peculiarly  to 
the  soil ;  finally,  that  on  that  soil  an 
aristocracy  no  longer  existed.  In  the 
delirium  ofpopular  enthusiasm,  every 
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that  it  was  evil,  t>TeiTuled  by  a  power 
from  which  he  found  it  impossible  to 
escape.  The  rapid  moyement  which 
he  had  imprinted  on  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  was  not  of  a  kind  to  remain 
stationary ;  a  single  retrograde  step, 
one  pause  in  the  career  ot  conquest, 
would  have  been  the  signal  of  his 
fall.  If  the  smallest  attempt  which 
the  surrounding  nations  made  to 
shake  off  their  chains  had  not  been 
on  the  instant  and  severely  repress- 
ed— if  one  head  in  Europe  could 
with  impunity  conceive  projects  of 
ambition,  ail  was  lost.  Far,  there- 
fore, from  conceiving  it  to  be  a  just 
subject  of  reproach  to  Napoleon, 
that  he  undertook  an  enterprise  so 

figantic  as  the  expedition  to  Russia, 
think  he  is  rather  to  be  pitied  for 
having  been  dragged  into  it  by  the 
necessities  of  his  situation ;  and  this 
furnishes  the  true  answer  to  those 
who  would  ascribe  to  hazard,  or  the 
rigour  of  the  elements,  or  an  excess 
of  temerity,  what  was  in  truth  the 
necessary  result  of  the  false  position 
in  which  France  had  so  long  been 
placed."  * 

General  Donnadieu  justly  traces 
the  decline  of  the  Government  of  the 
Bourbons,  after  the  Restoration,  to 
the  inevitable  effect  of  the  chasm 
left  in  the  frame  of  society  in  France, 
by  the  destruction  of  the  Church  and 
the  Aristocracy. — ^"  That  Restora- 
tion," says  he,  "  which  should  have 
been  to  France  a  new  creation  of 
probity,  piety,  and  every  religious 
and  civil  virtue,  has  proved  nothing 
but  a  series  of  the  most  deplorable 
deceptions.  The  successive  admi- 
nistrations who  have  been  placed  at 
the  helm,  have  occupied  themselves 
with  themselves,  their  families,  their 
friends:  every  one  has  sought  to 
make  the  most  of  his  brief  tenure  of 
office;  every  one  has  burrowed  in 
the  coffers  of  the  State,  and  the 
nation  has  been  left  to  shift  for  itself. 
Much  has  been  borrowed  ;  and  much 
has  been  spent;  this  enormous  ex- 
penditure created  a  temporary  pros- 
perity, which  might  well  be  mistaken 
for  a  real  one,  so  brilliant  were  the 
colours  in  which  it  was  arrayed. 
We  lived  fifteen  years  in  delusive 
confidence,  only  to  be  undeceived 
by  a  universal  national  and  political 
overthrow. 


*^  How  indeed  could  it  be  other- 
wise  ?  If  the  monarchical  fabric  in 
France,  so  strongly  based  in  the  af- 
fections and  habits  of  the  people, 
could  not  withstand  the  democratic 
fury  of  1 789,  how  was  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  reconstruction  of  the 
same  edifice,  without  any  of  the  ele- 
ments of  solidity,  could  possibly 
have  any  duration  ?  They  thought 
they  had  made  an  Upper  Chamber 
when  they  had  joined  a  iew  courtiers 
to  the  Senate  of  Napoleon ;  that  they 
had  reconstructed  the  Aristocracy 
when  they  had  made  Peers  of  the 
favourites  of  every  successive  ad- 
ministration without  either  fortune, 
influence,  or  celebrity  in  the  country. 
They  believed — no,  they  believed 
nothing,  but  trusted  every  thio^  to 
the  Chapter  of  Accidents,  and  lived 
from  day  to  day.  The  utmost  effort 
of  genius,  during  these  fifteen  years, 
was  to  find  a  temporary  expedient 
for  every  new  accident;  an  expe- 
dient which  in  general  consumed 
capitals  and  resources,  and  devoured 
the  resources  of  morality  and  politi- 
cal wisdom  as  well  as  private  for- 
tune."—?. 40. 

The  weak  ahd  vacillating  mea- 
sures of  the  Restoration  are  not  sur- 
prising; the  history  of  the  Ministries 
of  Great  Britain  during  the  same 
period,  were  characterised  by  the 
same  features.  In  both  countries 
there  was  a  dereliction  oi principle; 
a  substitution  of  the  suggestions  of 
expedience  for  the  dictates  of  duty; 
a  miserable  succession  of  expedients 
in  finance,  legislation,  and  policy,  for 
the  steadfast  resolution  and  high 
resolve  of  former  times.  The  policy 
of  both  produced  their  natural  re- 
sults ;  in  the  one,  the  Revolution  of 
18.^0,  in  the  other,  that  of  1832.  But 
there  was  this  essential  difference 
between  the  two  countries,  that  the 
weak  and  vacillating  policy  of  France 
was  the  necessary  result  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  influential  classes 
during  the  Revolution,  and  the  over- 
throw of  all  religious  establishments 
and  principles  by  its  devastation; 
that  of  England  was  the  voluntary 
degradation  of  successive  Admini- 
strations, from  the  desire  to  gain  the 
applause,  or  disarm  the  hostility,  of 
an  unprincipled  and  ambitious  demo- 
cratic faction.    History  wW\  poxXtv^ 
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on  the  Mine  scald  I— they  have  ambition— the  sole  resource  of  6o« 
doubled,  tripled,  quadrupled  on  that  verament.  Under  that  ignoble  em- 
system.  This  might  be  expected ;  pire  every  thing  is  degraded— every 
tke  attraction  increases  in  an  accele«  noble  sentiment  is  extinguished;— 
iftted  ratio  as  it  approaches  its  term,  not  a  generous  feeling  has  a  chance 
And  the  men  who  have  fallen  into  of  surviving.  Immorality  rules  the 
this  abyss  of  corruption,  are  the  very  legislature—shame  is  unknown— the 
men  who,  for  fifteen  years,  have  political  bodies  with  a  lavish  hand 
been  invoicing  the  thunders  of  scatter  the  wealth  which  is  to  cor- 
Heaven  upon  the  heads  of  those  rupt  manlcind,  and  with  the  men 
who  were  pursuing  a  similar  system,  whom  monev  has  corrupted,  fresh 
It  is  the  men  who  have  given  the  /4reasures  will  be  obtained.  This  is 
formal  lie  to  all  their  former  profes-  -4110  poison  which  creates  everything: 
aions,  who  now  pursue  a  system  of  alike  the  hand  which  corrupts,  and 
selfishness  in  the  face  of  an  indig-  that  which  receives  the  wages  of  in- 
nant  people^  who  live  for  themselves  famy." — P.  87-89. 
alone,  come  what  will  to  their  coun-  In  contrasting  this  woeful  state 
try.  Places,  employments  for  families  of  degradation  with  the  condition  of 
and  friends ;  to  overrule  the  law,  by  England,  General  Donnadieu  justly 
corrupting  its  administrators;  tosub-  ascribes  to  the  balance  of  the  three 
Jugate  the  nation,  by  subjecting  it  to  estates,  which  resulted  from  her  long 
the  yoke  of  necessity;  this  is  the  con-  and  resolute  struggle  for  freedom, 
sequence,  and  the  only  consequence  the  unexampled  glorv  and  prospe- 
which  has  resulted  from  the  rapid  rity  of  its  latter  annals :  Now,  alas  I 
moon- march  of  the  gravitation  of  de-  become  an  object  of  history,  and  of 
mocracy.  We  pretend  to  bring  fond  and  unavailing  regret  to  every 
liberty  to  others :  let  us  commence  lover  of  his  country, 
by  exhibiting  fair  fruits  from  it  among  **  Since  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
ourselves  :  If  we  can  lay  our  hands  tury,  Europe,  as  it  grew  in  succes- 
on  our  hearts  and  assert,  that  it  is  sive  ages  more  enlightened,  has 
on  the  path  of  prosperity  that  we  never  ceased  to  regard  with  a  sort 
have  entered,  we  may  be  warranted  of  superstitious  admiration,  that 
in  seeking  to  extend  our  principles ;  people,  who,  in  an  isle  of  the  Atlantic, 
but  if,  instead  of  that,  every  man  in  nave  subjected  to  their  sway  all  the 
France  knows  that  general  misery,  fairest  portions  of  the  earth.  A 
and  9YWJ  public  and  private  cala-  hundrea  millions  of  subjects  in  In- 
mity,  the  annihilation  of  all  the  dio,  the  mostimportantialands  which 
fountains  of  riches  and  repose — the  encircle  the  globe,  the  points  which 
destruction  of  national  glory,  and  give  the  command  of  the  seas,  the 
the  degradation  of  national  charac-  depots  of  commerce  over  the  whole 
ter  have  resulted  from  the  triumph  earth,  form  part  of  the  mighty  do* 
of  democracy,  with  what  counte-  minion.  Rome  in  its  best  aays  pre- 
jiance  can  we  propose  our  institu-  sented  nothing  so  astonishing  as  the 
tions  for  the  imitation  of  our  neieh-  gigantic  power  of  that  nation.  It  is 
hours  ?  The  statesmen  in  other  not  surprising  that  this  spectacle 
countries  have  done  an  essential  should  have  oazzled  every  imagina- 
service  to  humanity,  by  preventing  tion,  and  induced  the  general  belief 
the  overflow  of  these  aevastatinir  that  there  was  something  in  its  poli- 
prindples.  For  elsewhere,  as  well  tical  organization  to  which  its  ex« 
as  at  Paris,  the  masses  of  men  are  traordinary  prosperity  was  to  be  as- 
eager  for  change,  and  ever  imagine  cribed.  This  powerful  feeling,  joined 
that  a  Revoluuon  will  better  their  to  the  desire  tor  independence  which 
circumstances,  when  In  truth  it  is  is  so  natural  to  men,  have  produced 
aggravating  all  the  evils  of  their  con-  the  universal  passion  for  imitating 
diuoo.  the  institutions  of  that  country,  which 
"  What  principally  strikes  the  im-  have  produced  such  fatal  effects  on  the 
partial  observer  of  society  in  France,  prosperity  of  Continental  Europe. 
IS  the  degradation  of  character  which  The  French  never  perceived  what  is 
bas  invsded  every  public  function-  now  painfully  apparent,  that  in  the 
try.  Mooey,  money  must  be  had  whole  course  ot  the  suu^^Wa  vif\v\^\i 
ai  ill  hazards  i  that  ia  the  sole  object  for  so  many  centuries  bave  Uixu  xYv^ 
sf  lUbUgy^-Ae  tole  paUur  ttar  of  loteatines  of  England,  it  wsa  \>7  ^^ 
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dred  millioiis  of  taxes,  (L.  64,000,000 
sterliDg.)  Four  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  are  at  He  disposal  !  What  a 
prodigious  power  in  the  hands  of 
Government  i  Yet  it  will  probably 
perish,  and  perish  after  having  im- 
inenselj  enlarged  the  wound,  which 
is  devouring  the  social  system.  It 
will  perish  after  the  discussions  of 
the  Tribune  and  the  press  have 
Anally  eradicated  from  men's  minds 
all  the  little  remains  of  respect  for 
the  throne.  Every  hierarchy,  every 
authority,  every  moral  tie  is  rapidly 
dissolving  in  the  civil  and  political 
body ;  there  remains  but  one  aggre- 
gation of  men  in  which  these  quali- 
ties of  subordination  and  order  still 
maintain  any  ascendency,  and  it 
must  in  consequence  speedily  obtain 
irresistible  dominion.  This  body  is 
the  army ;  the  body  which,  as  Mon- 
tesquieu observes,  alone  upheld, 
amidst  the  degradation  and  corrup- 
tion of  Rome,  the  fortunes  of  the 
Empire."— P.  130,  181. 

**  Since  the  fall  of  our  military 
power,  in  the  hands  of  the  man  who 
had  raised  it  to  such  a  pitch  of  gran- 
deur, our  situation  presents  many 
points  of  analogy  with  the  Byzantine 
Empire.  These  also,  in  proportion  as 
the  respect  for  military  glory  dimi- 
nished, the  authority  of  sophists  and 
rhetoricians  increased.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  observation  what  progress 
that  class  of  men  has  made  in  France, 
since  the  nation  has  ceased  to  appear 
in  the  fields  of  war  with  the  lustre 
which  once  belonged  to  it.  This 
change  has  been  sensibly  increasing 
ever  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon ;  and 
if  we  go  still  farther  back,  it  would 
be  too  easy  to  demonstrate,  that  on 
every  occasion  since  the  commence- 
ment of  our  civil  dissensions,  the 
decline  of  the  army  has  been  simul- 
taneous with  the  greatest  increase 
of  the  internal  corruption  and  sel- 
fishness of  the  people.  At  least  in 
camps,  if  you  often  find  violence 
usurpinff  the  place  of  justice,  you 
rarely  find  that  which  still  more 
vilifies  and  degrades  mankind,  hypo- 
crisy and  bad  faith,  fraud  substituted 
instead  of  truth,  the  characteristic 
mark  of  the  last  days  of  the  empire 
of  the  East  and  the  West.  With 
grief  we  must  acknowledge,  that 
nothing  affprdi  so  striking  an  ana- 
logy to  that  epoch,  as  the  state  of 
•ociety  which  bbb  existed  In  Fnace 
fwrAekutBerenteenyeentaathBt 
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multitude  of  men,  without  either 
valour  or  consideration,  all  giving, 
the  moment  they  entered  into  power, 
the  most  complete  lie  to  all  their 
professions  when  in  opposition ;  idl 
destitute  alike  of  genius  to  conceive, 
or  force  to  execute,  great  enterpri- 
ses; careless  of  glory,  destitute  of  pa- 
triotism, solicitous  only  for  the  pre- 
servation of  office  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  private  and  sordid  interests." 
—P.  150,  151. 

This  is  the  penultimate  stage  of 
revolution  :  the  stage  of  selfishness, 
egotism,  and  cupidity— of  love  of 
place  without  the  passion  for  glory 
— and  desire  for  private  gratification 
without  public  distinction.  Whence 
is  it  that  this  base  and  wretched 
state  of  public  feeling  has  so  speedily 
succeeded  in  a  country  so  recently 
teeming  with  patriotism,  abounding 
with  energy,  radiant  with  glory? 
Because  that  patriotism,  that  energy, 
that  glory,  were  not  founded  on  right 
principle,  or  regulated  by  right  feel-* 
ing.  1  hey  were  founded  on  passion, 
not  on  duty :  on  the  exaltation  of 
the  imagination,  not  the  improve- 
ment of  the  heart :  on  the  affections 
of  life,  not  the  hopes  of  eternity— on 
the  world,  and  not  on  religion. 
Hence,  with  the  decay  of  the  circum- 
stances which  called  forth  all  these 
generous  passions,  and  excited  all 
these  ennobling  desires,  they  have 
been  extinguished,  or  taken  a  new 
direction,  and  cupidity  exercises  the 
same  sway  now  which  patriotism 
did  at  an  earlier  period.  Passion  is 
ever  fickle  in  its  affections,  volatile 
in  its  def^ires,  changeable  in  the  ob- 
jects of  its  pursuit :  it  is  a  sense  of 
duty  alone  which  is  unchangeable 
in  its  feelings,  steadfast  in  its  resolu- 
tions, unswerving  in  its  integrity. 
The  transition  is  easy  from  the  pas- 
sion for  democratic  power  to  the 
desire  of  gain,  or  the  lust  of  power, 
because  both  have  for  their  object  a 
private  gratification ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult from  religious  feeling  to  such 
selfish  objects,  because  the  latter  is 
founded  on  the  base  passions  of  our 
nature,  the  former  on  their  subjuga- 
tion. The  revolutionists  effectually 
stifled  the  growth  of  freedom  in 
France  when  they  extinguished  reli- 
gion, the  great  instigator  to  the  ge- 
nerous, and  the  only  ei[«cX\x«\  c\ix\> 
on  the  selfish,  paasion^  oi  oux  taXvxt^. 

Mr  Burke  \otitt  ago  ptopYiwX^^ 
that  after  France  b«d  %m«rg.e^  i^^ 
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^  Knowledge  k  Power,*'  he  did  not  enjoyment    Every  thing;  is  changed 

tey  it  is  eilber  yirtue,  or  happiness,  and  perverted  in  that  strife  of  the 

or  prosperity.     Liice   the  Auireeta  human  mind ;  sophisms,  subtleties. 

Cup  in  Kehamt,  it  is  the  greatest  of  falsehood,  are  invented  to  conceal 

all  blessings,  or  the  greatest  of  all  that  favourite  object;  words  are  per- 

curaes,  according  to  the  character  of  verted    from    their   proper  sense  ; 

the  people  among  whom  it  is  est»-  virtue  is  no  longer  virtue ;  honour  is 

bliahed.    As  much  as  it  adds  to  the  no  longer  honour ;  the  laws  cease  to 

prosperity,  and  aids  the  advance  of  be  any  thing  but  a  snare  laid  for  the 

a  virtuous  and  religious,  so  much  unsuspecting  part  of  mankind.  Fare- 

does  it  hasten  the  downfall  of  a  cor-  well  after  that  to  probity  tttkd  good 

rupted  and  profligate,  state.    Unless  faith  ;    truth  flies  from   the  earth, 

the  moral  improvement  of  mankind  which    becomes  the  patrimony  of 

keeps  pace,  and  more  than  keeps  falsehood  and  vice.  This  is  the  term 

pace,  with  its  intellectual  cultivation,  assigned  by  nature  to  nations ;  this 

vice  and  corruption  will  only  be  the  state  of  public  corruption  has  ob- 

more  disseminated  by  the  spread  of  tained  at  the  time  of  the  destruction 

knowledge.     To  extend  knowledge  of  Assyria,  Persia,  Egypt,  Carthage, 

amon^  an  irreligious  people  is  only  Rome,  and  Byzantium.     This  is  the 

to  add  to  the  length  of  the  lever  by  limit  fixed  by  Providence  to  social 

which  vice  overturns  the  fabric  of  existence ;  it  appears  when  the  hu- 

aociety.    These  important  truths  are  man  mind  falls  into  anarchy  and 

placed  in  a  clear  point  of  view  by  confusion,   because  knowledge  has 

General  Donnadieu.  made  it  shake  off  the  restraints  of 

**  A  certain  degree  of  knowledge  virtue,  and  it  is  too  proud  to  submit 

and  intelligence  requires  an  equal  to  any  other  authority, 
addition  of  wisdom  and  virtue ;  and        "  What  is  it  which  induces  thisde- 

wiihout  them  they  will  turn  into  plorable  corruption  of  opinion,  which 

poison,  which  will  speedily  corrupt  makes  the   human    mind    separate 

and    destroy    society.       The    self-  itself  from  the  model  to  which  it  is 

aufficiency.  derived  from  a  certain  still  constrained  to  render  homage, 

degree    of    information    inevitably  even  when  it  practises  it  the  least? 

leMs  men  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  It  is  the  want  of  virtue  in  an  equal 

authority,  if  it  is  not  accompanied  proportion  with  knowledge ;  it  is  the 

by  great  Judgment  and  sound  prin-  pride  which  information  first  inspires 

ciptes  of  virtue.    This  is  the  proof  m  the  human  mind ;  it  is  the  shaking 

which  no  nation  has  yet  been  able  off  of  the  restraints  of  order,  because 

to  stand,  and  unfortunately  its  cause  the  innumerable  luxuries  which  the 

it  as  simple   as  it  is  irremediable,  arts  and  civilisation  have  brought  to 

It  consists  in  this,  that  in  proportion  mankind,  have  given  to  our  senses 

as  the  knowledge  of  man  augments,—  and  desires  an  irresistible  ascendency 

in  proportion  as  he  advances  in  the  over    the   elevated    moral  feelings, 

career  of  science,  and  of  the  arts  which  are  the  only  basis,  either  of  vir- 

which  follow  in  their  train ;  in  the  tue  or  political  subordination.   Hea- 

aame  proportion  his  desires  and  his  ven,  futurity,  can  speak  only  to  the 

passions  increase,  and  this  induces  spiritual  part  of  pur  nature ;  and  if 

the  terrible  crisis,  which  is  the  com-  they  stand  in  the  way  of  his  present 

mencement  of  his  fall — the  combat  enjoyment,  what  does  man  do  ?    He 

between  the  physical  and  intellectual  attacks  their  authority — he  denies 

CM  of  our  nature.    On  the  one  their  existence ;  and  thence  the  ge- 

d,  are  the  appetites  and  the  pas-  neral  unhinging  of  belief  which  has 

sions,  pampered  and  inflamed  to  the  preceded  the  fall  of  all  empires ;  for 

highest  desree ;  on  the  other,  the  in-  without  doubt,  if  the  eye  of  scep- 

teUectual  faculties,  perfectly  aware  ticism  and  incredulity  has  dared  to 

of  the  path  of  duty,  but  destitute  of  penetrate  into  the  abode  of  eternity, 

the  firmness  to  pursue  it  among  the  it  will  not  hesitate  to  despise  the 

numerous  seductions  by  which  they  authority  which  is  established  in  this 

are  surrounded,  and  by  which  they  lower  world." — P.  186-189.- 
are  enslaved.    After  that  period  has        Melancholy  as  these  views  «x^^ 

arrived,   Imowledge  no  longer  as-  there  is  no  man  can  survey  xYve  '^x^- 

Uie  veil  of  generouB  and  noble  sent  state  of  society » eUber  Vu  Yiauc^ 


mthBmlHt  but  sua  means  of  giving    or  England,  wltkout  f  eeWns  \2bLC^£ 
egnt$Btma$etdeli€aertO]^y9k$i  Jitallee.    Ghreat  as  tli«  ctong^  »x* 
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the  deputies  on  the  Government; 
and  in  the  end,  independence  is  no- 
where to  be  found. 

*'  It  is  well  worthy  of  observation, 
that  in   that  political  Constitution, 
whose  life  annually  reposes  on  a 
vote,  and  they  vote  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  offices,  then  offices  in  every 
department    speedily    become    the 
prey  of  the  electors  or  their  depu- 
ties, and  are  sought  for  in  vain  by 
those  who  have  made  the  duties  they 
involve  their   peculiar   study;  and 
thence  there  arises  a  choice  of  per- 
sons for  situations  totally  disquali- 
fied to  discharge  its  duties,  by  birth, 
education,  or  character,  but  recom- 
mended by  some  political  influence 
in  the  department  from  which  they 
come.     How  often  do  we  see  igno- 
rant country  men  become  the  first 
magistrates  in  their  departments  or 
deputies  in  the  Legislature:   Mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  who  have 
grown  into  administrators  and  mini- 
sters, and  even  obliged  to  take  les- 
sons upon  their  entering  into  office, 
from  the  clerics,  as  to  the  very  rudi« 
ments  of  their  duties.    France  has 
become,  in  this  way,  the  prey  of  ad- 
venturers and  commissioners.  There 
is  not  a  liamlet  which  is  not  inunda- 
ted by  their  circulars — not  a  town 
which  is  not  overloaded  with  their 
writings.    Oh !  how  blind  have  been 
our  countrymen;  they  aspire  after 
liberty,  and  they  never  see  that,  in  the 
infinite  subdivision  of  land  which  they 
have  produced  in  the  struggle,  they 
have  established  the  state  of  things 
of  all  others  the  most  favourable  to 
despotic  power.    Is  it  not  evident 
that  there  can  be  no  lasting  resist- 
ance in  bodies  of  men,  any  more 
than  individuals^  unless  where  there 
is   independence    of  fortune?      If 
the  romance  of  Voltaire  was  real- 
ized, '  the  man  with  forty  crowns 
a-year,'   (a  ten-pounder,)  the  most 
perfect  despotism  would  be  esta^ 
blished.    The  old  Parliaments,  the 
Magisterial  bodies  who  made  so  ho- 
nourable a  stand  in  favour  of  free- 
dom, owed  all  their  lustre  and  con- 
sideration to  tlie  riches  they  pos- 
sessed.   Where  sliall  we  find  their 
successors  among  the  departments 
in  these  times,  where  the  Prefect, 
with  his  salary  of  4000  francs  (L.176) 
a-year,  is  the  richest  man  in  his  de- 
partment ?      The  fiscal  laws  also, 
torooght  to  wclf  perfection  iu  tbe99 


latter  days,  with  the  innumerable 
duties  established  on  alienations  or 
successions,  have  rendered  Govern- 
ment, in  fact,  the  sole  proprietor  of 
the  State.  The  cultivator  labours 
only  for  its  behoof.  In  China,  the 
Emperor  is,  by  law,  the  proprietor  of 
all  the  lands  in  the  State :  here  he 
is  so  in  substance.  What  alone  main- 
tains the  freedom  of  England,  and 
has  so  long  preserved  thalicountry 
from  the  abuses  of  authority,  is  the 
independence  of  the  aristocratic 
body."— P.  277. 

These  observations  suggest  more 
than  one  important  reflection.  They 
demonstrate,  in  the  first  place,  how 
utterly  inconsistent  the  democratic 
regime^  unaccompanied  by  a  power- 
ful aristocratic  body,  is  with  a  pro- 
per selection  of  persons  to  fill  all 
the  important  situations  in  society, 
or  prevent  the  choice  of  the  very 
worst    persons    to    discharge    tlie 
most  momentous  duties.    In  every 
free  country,  the  stream  of  promo- 
tion roust,  in  a  great  degree,  flow  in 
the  channels  of  Parliamentary  influ- 
ence.    But  in  those  where  a  firm 
aristocratic  body  exists,  and  wields 
the  most  material  part  of  the  power 
of  Government,  a  class  rises  up  in 
their  connexions,  who  are  trained  as 
for  a  separate  profession,  for  the 
discharge  of  these  public  duties,  and 
consequently  acquire  in  that  line  a 
degree  of  skill  to  which  no  person 
ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  habitua- 
ted to  other  employments^  can  pos- 
sibly arrive.  The  common  complaint, 
that  in  England,  under  the  old  Con- 
stitution, all   situations  under   Go- 
vernment were  monopolized  by  tlMk^ 
aristocracy    or    their    connexions, 
proves  that  a  class  had  arisen  who 
were  educated  and  bred  to  the  pro* 
fession  of  a  statesman — a  profession 
requiring  not  less  persevering  study 
and  unbroken  experience  than  either 
that  of  a  sailor,  a  lawyer,or  a  physician. 
But  in  a  representative  country  such 
as  France,  where  the  aristocracy  is 
destroyed   or  placed   in  abeyance, 
this  preparation  of  young  men  for 
public  duties  cannot  possibly  take 
place,  because  the  changes  of  popu- 
lar favour  are  so  perpetual,  that  no 
one  class  is  for  any  length  of  time 
called  to  the  helm ;  and  thus  the  re- 
sult is  a  perpetual  filling  of  ^\i^iA\\\r 
ments  by  incompeleiit  p«T%ow«<.  ^o^ 
thing  but  tl)is  can  ^|Lp\avut^e  i^«uc\V| 
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Would  BpriDg  from  rosy  sleep,  and  playfully 

Hide  the  rich  clusters  of  liis  gleaming  hair 

In  that  kind  youthful  breast ! — Oh !  now^  no  more — 

But  strengthen  me,  my  God)  and  melt  my  heart. 

Even  to  a  well-spring  of  adoring  tears, 

For  many  a  blessmg  left. 

{Bending  over  the  ChUd,)    Once  more  farewell ! 

Oh  I  the  pale  piercing  sweetness  of  that  look  I 

How  can  it  be  sustained  ?    Away,  away ! 

[After  a  short  pause. 
Edmund,  my  woman's  nature  still  is  weak — 
I  cannot  see  thee  render  dust  to  dust ! 
Go  thou,  my  husband,  to  thy  solemn  task ; 
I  will  rest  here,  and  still  my  soul  with  prayer 
Till  thy  return. 

Husband.  Then  strength  be  with  thy  prayer  I 

Peace  on  thy  bosom  I    Faith  and  heavenly  hope 
Unto  thy  spirit !    Fare  thee  well  a  while ! 
We  must  be  Pilgrims  of  the  Woods  again. 
After  this  mournful  hour. 

[He  goes  out  with  the  child.    Agnes  kneels  in  prager.    After  a 
time  voices  without  are  heard  singing 


TQE  FUNERAL  HYMN. 

Where  the  lone  reeds  quiver. 

Where  the  pines  make  moan. 
By  the  fo^e8^river, 
Sleeps  our  babe  alone. 
England's  field-flowers  may  not  deck  his  grave. 
Cypress- shadows  o'er  him  darkly  wave. 

Woods  unknown  receive  him, 

'Midst  the  mighty  wild  ; 
Yet  with  God  we  leave  him. 
Blessed,  blessed  child  I 
And  our  tears  gush  o'er,  his  lovely  dust, 
Mournfully,  yet  still  from  hearts  of  trust 

Though  his  eye  hath  brighten'd 

Oft  our  weary  way, 
And  his  clear  laugh  lighten'd 
Half  our  hearta  dismay; 
Still  in  Hope  we  give  back  what  was  given, 
Yielding  up  the  Beautiful  to  Heaven. 

m 

And  to  Her  who  bore  him. 

Her  who  long  must  weep. 
Yet  shall  Heaven  restore  him 
From  his  pale,  sweet  sleep !  ^ 
Those  blue  eyes  of  Love  and  Peace  again 
Through  her  soul  will  shine,  undimm'd  by  pain. 

Where  the  lon^  reeds  quiver. 

Where  the  pmes  make  moan. 
Leave  we  by  the  river 
Earth  to  earth  alone  ! 
God  and  Father  I  may  our  journeyings  on 
Lead  to  where  the  blessed  boy  is  gone  1 
VOL.  XXXIV.  j»o.  ccx.  n 
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man  who  was  said  truly,  by  no  very 
sarcastic  person,  to  unite  '*  the  mo- 
rals of  a  gambler  with  the  manners 
of  a  dancing-master."  And  on  that 
model  he  was  anxious,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  his  letters,  to  build 
up  his  own  cub  of  a  son.  He  has 
uttered — he  has  indeed — '*  his  inter- 
dict against  the  whole  body."  Mr 
Merivale  is  a  man  of  other  metal; 
and  he  says,  "  I  am  well  convinced 
that  no  genuine  scholar  will  ever  re- 
gard the  bulk  of  the  poems  which 
constitute  what  is  called  the  Greek 
Anthology  in  a  point  of  view  so 
disparaging"  (as  his  friend  Bland 
had  inconsiderately  done  in  an  acci* 
dental  passage  in  his  excellent  pre- 
face, where  he  speaks  of  them  as 
"  trifles,")  "  or  refuse  to  admit 
that  it  forms  an  essential  portion  of 
what  remains  to  us  of  Grecian  litera- 
ture." 

In  his  preface,  Mr  Bland  has  given 
a  slight  sketch  (from  Jacobs'  Pro- 
legomena) of  the  history  of  the  differ- 
ent collections  known  by  the  name, 
from  Meleager  to  Brunck.  Mel  eager, 
a  Syrian,  flourished  under  the  last  of 
the  Seleucids,  and  Mr  Fynes  Clin- 
ton has  shewn  that  he  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  another  Meleager 
who  was  a  native  of  Gadara,  and 
the  companion  of  the  cjmic  Menip- 
pus,  who  barked  a  century  before 
Meleager  the  poet  sung.  The  poet 
collected  the  numerous  fragments  of 
(Greece,  which  were  intrusted  before 
his  time  to  the  memory  of  men,  en- 
graven on  marbles,  or  dispersed  as 
fugitive  pieces.  These  he  named  his 
Garland;  and  in  what  Jacobs  calls 
"  nobilissimum  illud  Procemium,"  a 
set  of  elegant  and  ingenious  verses, 
he  characterises  each  of  the  writers 
by  a  flower  or  plant,  emblematical  of 
his  j[>eculiar  genius.  "  His  own  com- 
positions bespeak  a  mind,"  says  Mr 
Bland,  *'  woven  of  the  finest  texture 
— shaded  but  not  darkened  by  me- 
lancholy—easily affected  by  change 
of  place  or  season — soft  and  pliable 
to  guilty  excess — but  in  no  one  in- 
stance do  they  betray  a  propensity 
to  sneer,  or  a  struggle  to  conceal  it." 
Ah  a  composer  of  Greek  epigrams, 
Mr  Merivale  considers  him  superior 
Ui  any  of  those  inserted  in  his  Gar- 
larid^  and  his  style  has  been  charac- 
terised *'  as  purely  Grecian,  well 
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adapted  to  the  nature  of  his  subject, 
bola  in  the  composition  of  words, 
and  capable  of  exciting  the  most 
tender  as  well  as  the  most  vehement 
affections;  so  distinguished,  at  the 
same  time, for  acuteness  of  argument, 
and  playfulness  of  amorous  fancy, 
that  the  poet  may  be  said  to  have  paid 
himself  no  unmerited  compliment; 
when  he  boasts  of  having  united 
Love  with  the  Muses,  and  called  in 
the  aid  of  the  Graces  to  temper  the 
severity  of  Philosophy."  His  epi- 
grams, as  first  brought  together  by 
the  industryof  Brunck, and  reprinted 
by  Jacobs,  are  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  in  number;  and  Mr  Meri- 
vale and  his  friends  have  furnish- 
ed us  with  many  specimens  of  his 
genius. 

After  an  interval  of  150  years,  the 
work  was  continued  by  Philip  of 
Thessalonica.  *'  During  the  lapse  of 
more  than  50D  years  the  lyre  of  Greece 
had  hung  silent  and  unstrung ;  and 
when  Agathias,  in  the  sixth  century, 
attempted  to  give  it  a  sound,  a  feeble 
tinkling  was  returned  to  the  touch, 
before  it  lay  mute  for  ever."  That 
language  of  Mr  Bland's  is  rather  too 
strong,  and  still  more  so,  when  he  says, 
'*  this  collector  raked  together  the 
loose  miscellanies  and  scattered  frag- 
ments of  his  time ;  and  knew  not  that 
by  his  exertions  he  was  bequeathing 
and  perpetuating  to  succeeding  ages 
the  figure  of  his  country,  enfeebled, 
helpless,  exhausted,  and  nearly  sunk 
>  into  dotage."  Mr  Bland,  however, 
allows  that  some  ofhis  own  produc- 
tions may  be  brought  forward  to  re- 
deem it  from  this  second  childish- 
ness; that  in  some  of  his  works  a 
tenderness  and  justness  of  expres- 
sion are  perceivable  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  better  times ; 
and  he  adds,  **  that  the  tribute  offered 
to  the  Ereutho  of  Agathias,  would  not 
Jiave  been  disregarded  by  the  Helio- 
dora  of  Meleager."  We  have  looked 
over  with  pleasure  some  of  his  com- 
positions; and  at  our  request,  our 
friend  William  Hay  has  given  us 
versions  of  the  lines  Mr  Bland  speaks 
of,  and  of  another  epigram.  To  these 
he  has  added  something  elegant 
from  Agathias' friend,  Paul  the  Suen- 
tiary  ('H«ruv;»«'«i»f),  who  at  the  court 
of  Justinian  held  an  oflice  corres- 
ponding to  that  of  GenilemBii\3%\i«c* 
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•  few  Feniona  by  Wrangham,  once  In  the  Museum  Criticum  (No,  IL 

the  ^  Star  of  Cam/'  and  the  luc-  October,  1813)  there  is  a  rcFiemr  pf 

cawfiil  cooQipetitor  in  Greek  scholar-  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  at- 

abip  with  Tweddell,  the  "  Marcel-  tributed  by  Mr  Merivale  to  that  dia- 

lua;"  aAd  wo  feel  highly  honoured  tinguished  scholar,  now  Bishop  of 

by  such  kindaeaa  and  courtesy  from  Loudon.    It  is  acute,  and  generally 

OHO  who  adoma  a  character  dignified  just    He  there  says  that  the  editor 

by  the  diaoharge  of  the  highest  dup  (Mr  Bland)  thinks  the  following  apip 

tiea  belonging  to  the  aacred  profes*  cedium  (hy  the  virgin  Anyte)  t^ 

aioOybythacultivgtioqoftha^literfiB  commenaed  but  by  its  simplicity, 

hajDaniorea"  which  were  so  bright  and  that  he  seems  to  have  forgottepi 

an  ornament  of  hia  accomplished  ''  the  efficacy  inherent  in  the  charms 

youth.    We  are  not  without  hopes  of  poetical  expression,  and  the  iQth 

that  others  of  our  daaaical  friends  lody  of  numbers/*     He  therefore 

may  follow  hia  example  i  and  that  gives  a  version  of  his  own,  in  whicb 

our  third  article  may  be  better  than  such  qualities  may  perhapa  be  found* 

our  aecoDdf  luid  w^j  inferior  to  our  Let  us  see  how  the  matter  ataoda* 
fourth* 

JUvft^m  UfU9M  wmr^H  'jmi^t*  ^«^«v, 

KmXXUf  MM  wtfvnrrH  «y««AM;*  «XX'  nri  irerrAfv 

^EXirtiui  •vA«^ip«  M«7|^'  vcvXirt  ir^6rti» 

LITEBALLT.      BT  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 
The  maid  AnttbiA  I  lament  for  whom  many 
Wooers  came  to  her  hther*%  house ; 

For  beauty  and  prudence  very-renowned  (tc€u  the) ;  but  of  ali 
DcatmetiTe  Fate  overwhehned  the  hopes. 

BLAND  (Edit.  1818.) 
Unblest  Antibia  calls  this  mournful  straia. 
The  noblest  virgin  of  Diana's  train ; 
Gay  gallant  youths  adored  her  as  their  god, 
Aad  lordly  suitors  waited  at  her  nod. 
But  to  resist  the  power  of  Fate,  how  vain 
Is  Basuty ;  flow  afresh  my  mournful  strain. 

BLOOMFIELD. 
I  aumm  Antibia*  whose  paternal  gate 

Unnomber'd  suitors  tlm>ng'd,  her  love  to  gain ! 
For  eha  WM  hir  and  wise ;  but  envious  Fat9 
Forbsde,  and  all  their  amorous  hopes  were  vauk 
• 

MERIYALE  (1839.) 
Drop  o'tr  Antibia's  grave  a  pious  tear^ 
For  Virtue^  Beauty,  Wit,  lie  buried  here. 
Full  many  a  suitor  sought  her  father's  hall. 
To  gain  the  vii^gin's  love ;  but  death  o'er  all 
CUim'd  dire  pnucedeiice ;  who  shall  death  withstand  ? 
Their  hopes  were  bhisted  by  his  ruthless  hand. 

lyiLLIAU  HAY. 
Tlie  maid  Antibia  I  lament ;  for  whom 

Full  many  a  suitor  sought  her  father's  hall ; 
For  Beauty,  Prudence,  famed  was  she;  but  doom 

Destructive  oveiwhelm'd  the  hopes  of 'oil. 

The    Bishop    (at   that  time  Mr  lines    solely  for    their    simplicity, 

Bloomfield)  observes,  in  his  short  should  deprive  them  of  their  only 

critique,  that  it  is  rather  singular  merit  in  their  parapbTOBe.   ^e«AdA% 

Alt  tranalatora,  admirii)^  the  t^wv^  it»  diffuseneis  and  quamla^«A«ol  «x.« 
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UTERALLY— CHRISTOPHER  NORTH.  • 
Once  on  a  time,  while  wreathing  a  garland^  I  found 
Cupid  among  the  roses, 
And  having  seized  him  bjr  the  wings, 
I  plunged  him  into  the  {my)  wine, 
And  having  taken  1  drank  it. 
And  now  within  my  members 
M^ith  his  wingi  he  tickles  me. 

MERIVALR. 
While  for  my  fair  a  wreath  I  twined 

Of  all  the  flowers  which  spring  discloses. 
It  was  my  evil  fate  to  find 

Cupid  lurking  in  the  roses. 

I  seized  the  little  struggling  boy, 
I  plunged  him  in  the  mantling  cup, 

Then  pledged  it  with  a  rapturous  joy, 
And  mad  with  rapture  drank  him  up. 

But  ever  since,  within  my  breast, 

All  uncontroird  the  urcliin  rages. 
Disturbs  my  labour,  breaks  my  rest, 

And  an  eternal  warfare  wages. 
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BLOOMFIELD. 
AVhile  for  my  fair  a  wreath  I  twined^ 
Love  in  the  roses  lay  reclined  ; 
I  seized  the  boy  ;  the  mantling  cup 
Received  him  ;  and  I  drank  him  up. 
And  now  confined,  the  feather 'd  guest 
Beats,  storms,  and  flutters  in  my  breast. 

WILLIAM  HAY. 

Once  on  a  time  while  wreathing 

A  garland  for  the  hair, 

Cupid  among  tbe  roses 

1  found,  and  seiz*d  him  there. 

And  by  the  wings  I  plunged  him. 

And  drank  him  in  my  wine. 

And  ever  since  he  tickles 

With  his  wings  this  heart  of  mine. 


The  Bishop  says,  that  Julian's  ana- 
creontic  *' contains  a  pretty  story, 
told  with  great  simplicity,  but  that 
this  simplicity  seems  to  have  been 
sacrificed  to  ornament  in  the  (Mr 
Merifale's)  translation,  which,  in  it- 
self, is  not  unpoetical."    The  sim- 
plicity is  not  sacrificed,  we  think, 
by  Mr  Merivale ;  but  either  finding 
it  difficult  to  deal  with,  or  thinking 
it  rather  tame  or  bare,  and  that  it 
might  be  enriched  and  enlivened, 
he  has  expanded  and  adorned  Julian, 
and,  certainly,  his  paraphrase  is  "  not 
unpoetical,'*  but  very  poetical,  and 
in  itself  exceedingly  graceful.  TheBi^ 
shop's  is  very  had.  He  leaves  out«^e'% 
which  deadens  the  life  of  the  lines; 
*'  the  mantling  cup  received  him,"  is 
a  miierahle  murder  of  'EZmTn^t  tr  rtf 
MMr;  **fMherad  guest"  is  bo  far 


correct,  that  Cupid  had  wings,  but 
he  was  not  feathered  like  a  sparrow; 
and  never  was  there  in  this  world  so 
remote  "a  near  resemblance  to  an 

Origioal"      as    to     vrt^eiin     ytt^yaXiZu 

"  Beats,  storms,  and  flutters  in  my 
heart."  It  makes  us,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, think  on  the  cruel  employ- 
ment of  a  goose,  or  the  more  humane 
substitute  of  a  couple  of  ducks,  in 
the  sweeping  of  a  chimney.  Cupid 
did  not  beat  and  storm  in  Julian's 
breast ;  he  fluttered,  but  not  much ; 
his  object  was  just  to  tickle  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Emperor,  and  he  kept  do- 
ing so  day  and  night,  so  that  there 
was  no  rest  on  couch  or  bed  for  the 
Apostate.  We  correct  ourselves — 
for  we  believe  he  waa  butPi^i^eXol 
£gypt.  Mr  Hay  \%  3u\v«a\i\]n»ft\l. 
Let  us  TetuTnloMeilQa^t^wi^^^ 
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Not  Hymen, — it  wu  Adet  uM  alone 
That  loosened  Cleariata*a  virgin  cone : 
And  now  the  evening  flntee  are  breathing  round 
Her  gate ;  the  elosing  nuptial  doors  resound. 
The  morning  ipousal  song  was  raised— but,  oh  ! 
At  once  'twaa  silenced  into  threnes  of  woe  ; 
And  the  same  torches  that  the  bridal  bed 
Had  lit,  now  shew'd  the  pathway  to  the  dead. 


1i2S' 


Which,  think  you,  is  the  best? 
Grotius  is  good,  but  it  is  not  one  of 
his  happiest  versions ;  we  miss  the 
melancholy  music  of  Meleager.  Me- 
liTaie  is  far  better ;  and  having  chosen 
advisedly,  on  his  own  fine  feeling  of 
tiie  -original^  to  depart  somewhat 
from  Its  peculiar  expression,  hit 
English  is  almost  as  pathetic  as  the 
Greek.  There  is,  we  think,  one 
fault  in  his  version.  The  second 
line  contradicts  the  last — for  in  the 
one  the  **  nuptial  bed*'  is  called 
**  her  early  grave,"  and  in  the  other, 
she  is  borne  from  that  bed  to  her  ''si- 
lent tomb."  Nor  is  this  remark  hy- 
percritical; for  a  fault  there  is; 
and  it  is  not  in  the  Greek  epi- 
mm.  Wrangham  is  as  happy  as 
Sf  erivale ;  nor  in  his  lines  do  we  see 
any  imperfection.  Hay  is  more  true 
to  the  original  than  either  of  hb  ri- 
vals; while  his  version  appears  to 
us  equally  elegant 

*Twould  be  easy  to  produce  vari- 
ous ancient 'parallels ;  but  among 
them  all  not  one  perhaps  equal  to 
Gapulef  s  relation  of  the  death  of 
Juliet 

**  Oh !  son,  the  night  bafinv  thy  wedding  • 

day, 
Hath  CNeath  lain  with  thy  bride ;  Me,  there 

she  lies. 

Flower  as  she  was,  deflowered  by  him  ! 

Death  \»  my  son>iu-law ;  Death  is  my  heir ; 

Afy  daughter  he  hath  wedded. 

•  •  •  •  • 

An  things  that  we  ordained  ftstival, 
Tom  from  their  office  to  black  funeral — 
Onr  instruments  to  melancholy  bells ; 
Oar  wedding  cheer  to  a  sad  burial  feast ; 


Our  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges  change  ; 
Our  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a  buried  corse.'* 

In  his  epigram,  Meleager  restricted 
himself  to  -a  few  touches  of  one 
feeling — but  here  Shakspeare  luxu- 
riates among  a  profusion  of  images 
of  woe.  There  is  a  little  composi- 
tion of  Herrick's,  in  his  Hespendes, 
much  like  the  Greek. 

UPON  A  MAID  THAT  DIED  THE  DAY 
SHE  WAS  MARRIED. 

That  mome  which  saw  me  made  a  bride 
The  evening  witnest  that  I  dy'd. 
Those  holy  lights,  wherewith  they  guide 
Unto  the  bed  the  bashful  bride, 
Served  but  as  tapers  for  to  burne 
And  light  my  reliqnes  to  their  urne. 

The  Epitaph,  which  here  you  see, 

Supply'd  the  Epithalamie. 

There  are  two  very  mournful  in- 
scriptions for  the  tomb  of  one  who 
thus  died,  by  Erinna,  a  poetess,  to 
whom,  in  the  Garland  of  Meleager,  is 
assigned,  as  her  emblem,  the  crocus 
or  saffron-flower,  on  account  of  its 
maiden  paleness,  as  in  Cymbeline-^ 

"  The  flower   that's   like   thy  fece,  pale 
primrose." 

Tradition  says,  that  she  "  was  a 
contemporary,  perhaps  companion, 
of  Sappho,  and  attributes  to  her  the 
praise  of  beauty  and  genius,  with  the 
tender  accompaniment  of  an  early 
death."  There  are  some  touching 
lines  on  Erinna  herself,  by  Antipater 
of  Sidon,  and  these  and  two  or  three 
other  funeral  strains  read  sadly  in 
succession,  thus— 


ON  A  BELOVED  COMPANION.      ERINNA.      DLAND. 
Say,  ye  cold  pillars,  and  thou  wasting  urn. 
And  sculptured  syrcna  that  appear  to  mourn. 
And  guard,  within,  my  poor  and  senseless  dust, 
Consign'd  by  fondest  memory  to  your  trust — 
Say  to  the  stranger,  as  he  rouses  nigh. 
That  Ida*s  ashes  here  lamented  lie. 
Of  noble  lineage,  that  Erinna's  love 
Thus  mourns  the  partner  of  her  joyi  above. 
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BPITAPH  BY  A  MOTHER  ON  UBR  SON. — ^LBONIDAS  OF  TARENTUlI. — ^0LAND. 

Unhappy  child !  unhappy  I,  who  shed 
A  mother*8  Borrows  o*er  thy  funeral  bed  ! 
Thou*rt  gone  in  youth,  Amyntas  ;  I,  in  age» 
Must  wander  through  a  lonely  pilgrimage. 
And  sigh  for  r^^ns  of  unchanging  night. 
And  sicken  at  the  day*s  repeated  light. 
O  guide  me  hence,  sweet  spirit,  to  the  bourne 
Where  in  thy  presence  I  shall  cease  to  mourn« 

PAULUS  SILENTIARIUS. — BLAND. 
Sweet  maid,  thy  parents  fondly  thought  For  us  remains  a  journey  drear. 

To  strew  thy  bnde>bed  not  thy  bier ;  For  thee  a  blest  eternal  prime. 

But  thou  hairt  left  a  being  fraught  Uniting  in  thy  short  career 

With  wikt  and  toils  and  anxious  fear.  Youth's  blossom  with  the  fruit  of  time. 

JULIAN.— WRANGHAM. 
Thine,  Laura — thou,  of  every  grace  the  hloom  !  • 
Were  timely  spousal,  and  untimely  tomb. 
Tears,  bitter  tears,  thy  sire,  thy  husband  shed  ; 
In  tears  shall  melt  the  boatman  of  the  dead- 
Scarce  one  short  year  to  marriage-joys  allow 'd, 
Thy  sixteenth  summer  wraps  thee  in  thy  shroud. 

Mournful  all !  And  some  of  them  other  feelinc^s  of  beauty  were  most 
felt  by  us  to  be  "  beautiful  exceed-  perfect;  aoo,  accordingly,  we  find  iu 
ingly.*'  Heart-broken,  hopeless  sighs  the  most  pathetic  strains  of  their  ele- 
over  the  grave  from  which  there  giac  poetry,  lamentations  over  the 
might  be  no  blessed  resurrection  I  loveliness,  intensely  worshipped  in 
A  lament  as  of  the  passing  wind  over  the  dust,  which  was  to  lie  for  ever 
tb«  monumental  stone !  No  bright  over  its  beaniless  head.  But  to 
gleam  from  above — as  with  us —  us  who  may  have  seen  the  living 
cheering  the  gloom  below  !  On  the  light  leave  the  eye  of  some  beloved 
tomb-stone  of^the  Christian  maiden  friend  or  child,  there  must  have 
no  words  are  graved  utterly  forlorn  shone  a  beauty  in  life's  latest  smile, 
—much  grief,  but  no  despair — being  which  spoko  not  alone  of  a  brief 
dead,  she  yet  speak eth — and  the  in-  scene  closed,  but  of  an  endless  scene 
scriptiou  is  as  a  blessing  on  the  sur-  unfolding ;  while  its  cessation,  in- 
▼ivors,  who  are  bade  weep  no  more  stead  of  leaving  us  in  utter  darkness, 
for  the  happy.  With  every  deep  seemed  to  be  accompanied  with  a 
emotion  arising  from  our  contempla-  burst  of  light. 
Uon  of  youn^  and  innocent  beauty,  True  it  is,  as  Mr  Menvale  has 
whether  in  joy  or  sadness,  health,  feelingly  said,  "  that  most  of  the  re- 
decay,  or  death.  Is  there  not  always  liques  of  Grecian  poetry,  which  we 
profoundly  interfused  a  sense  of  the  possess,  are  of  a  cast  of  thought  the 
sours  spirituality,  which  silently  most  melancholy,  whenever  th^y 
sheda  over  the  emotion  something  touch  on  the  mournful  subjects  of 
celestial  and  divine,  rendering  it  not  death  and  the  grave.  There  are  ne- 
only  different  in  degree,  but  altoge-  vertlieless  a  few  which  present  us 
therdistinct  in  kind,  from  all  feelings  with  brighter  prospects,  and  bring 
that  things  merely  perishable  ran  in-  us  nearer  to  the  El>'sium  described 
•pire  I  So  that  the  spirit  is  satisfied,  by  the  more  cheerful',  poets  of  Italy, 
and  the  feeling  of  beauty  is  but  a  particularly  by  Virgil  and  TibulluH." 
Tivid  recognition  of  its  own  deathless  And  he  refers  to  a  very  beautiful 
being  and  ethereal  essence.  This  is  epitaph,  translated  by  him  from  an 
m  feeling  of  beauty  which  was  but  uncertain  author.  \\'e  quote  it — 
faintly  Iniown  to  the  human  heart  in  with  one  or  two  others  of  a  kindred 
those  ages  of  the  world,  when  all  character. 

Tboa  are  not  dead,  my  Prot^,  though  no  more 
A  sojoumer  on  earth's  tempestuon^  shore ; 
Fled  to  the  peaceful  i$}Mi$  of  the  blest, 
yiU9W/oatb  Md  lore,  for  ever  beaming,  rest } 
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nerves,  the  action  of  the  former  had  stretched  over  the  afterpart  of  the 

been  impeded ; — still  the  poor  little  hoat  to  dry,  and  I  therefore  enscon- 

fellow  was  perfectly  sensible,  and  his  ced  myself  beneath  it.    Just  before 

eye  bright,  and  restless.    His  breath-  daylight,  however,  the   brig,  by  a 

ing  became  still  more  interrupted —  sudden   shift  of   flphd,  was  taken 

he  could  no  longer  be  said  to  breathe,  aback,  and  fetchin^tern- way,  a  sea 

but  gasped — and  in  half  an  hour,  like  struck  her.    How  I  escaped  I  never 

a  steam-engine,  when  the  fire  is  with*  could  tell,  but  I  was  pitched  right  la 

drawn,  the  strokes  or  contractions  on  deck  over  the  poop,  and  much 

and  expansions  of  his  heart  became  bruised,  where  I  found  a  sad  scene 

slower  and  slower,  until  they  ceased  of  confusion,  with  the  captain  and 

altogether.  several  of  the  officers  in  their  shirts. 

From  the  very  moment  of   his  and  the  men  tumbling  up  from  be- 

death,  the  body  began  rapidly  to  low  as  fast  as  they  could — while, 

swell  and  become  discoloured ;  the  amongst  other  incidents,  one  of  our 

face  and  neck,  especially,  were  nearly  passengers  who  occupied  a  small 

as  black  as  ink,  within  half  an  hour  cabin  under  the  poop,  having  gone 

of  it,  when  blood  began  to  flow  from  to  sleep  with  the  stern  port  open, 

the  moutb,and  other  symptoms  of  ra-  the  sea  had  surged  in  through  it  with 

pid  decomposition  succeeded  each  such  violence  as  to  wash  him  out  on 

other  so  fast,  that  by  nine  in  the  deck    in  his  shirt,  where   he   lay 

morning  we  had  to  sew  him  up  in  a  sprawling  aoiong  the  feet  of  the  men. 

boat  sail,  with  a  lar^e  stone,  and  However,  we  soon  got  all  right,  and 

launch  the  body  into  toe  sea.  in  five  minutes  the  sloop  was  once 

We  continued  to  struggle  against  more  tearing  through  it  on  a  wind; 
the  breeze  until  eleven  o'clock  in  the  but  the  boat  where  1  had  been  sleep- 
forenoon  of  the  27th,  when  the  wind  ing  was  smashed  into  staves,  all  that 
again  increased  to  such  a  pitch,  that  remained  of  her  being  the  stem  and 
we  had  to  cast  off  our  tow,  and  leave  sternpost  dangling  from  the  tackles 
her  on  the  coast  under  the  charge  of  at  the  ends  of  the  davits. 
little  Reefpoint,  with  instructions  to  At  this  time  it  was  grey  dawn,  and 
remain  in  the  creek  where  he  was,  we  were  working  up  in  shore,  with- 
until  the  schooner  picked  him  up—  out  dreaming  of  breaking  the  block- 
we  then  pushed  once  more  through  ade,  when  it  fell  stark  calm.  Pre- 
the  surf  for  Porto  Bello,  where  we  sently  the  Spanish  squadron,  anchor- 
arrived  in  safety  at  five  p.  m.  Next  cd  under  Punto  Canoa,  perceived 
morning  at  daylight  we  got  under  us,  when  a  corvette,  two  schooners^ 
weigh,  and  stood  down  for  the  canoe,  a  cutter,  and  eight  gun-boats,  got 
and  having  received  the  money  on  under  weigh,  the  latter  of  which  soon 
board,  and  the  Spaniards  who  ac-  swept  close  to  us,  ranging  themselves 
companied  it,  and  poor  mu/o,  we  on  our  bows  and  quarters ;  and  al- 
made  sail  for  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and,  though  we  shewed  our  colours,  and 
on  the  4th  of  the  following  month,  made  the  private  international  sig- 
we  were  off  Carthagena  once  more,  nal,  they  continued  firing  at  us  for 
having  been  delayed  by  calms  and  about  an  hour,  without,  however, 
light  winds.  The  captain  of  the  doing  any  damage,  as  they  had  cho- 
port  shoved  out  to  us,  and  I  imme-  sen  a  wary  distance.  At  length  some 
diately  recognised  him  as  the  officer  of  the  shot  falling  near  us,  the  skip- 
to  whom  poor  old  Deadeye  once  gave  per  cleared  for  action,  and  with  his 
a  deuced  fright,  when  we  were  off  own  hand  fired  a  32-pounder  at  the 
the  town, in  the  old  Torch,  during  the  nearest  gun-boat,  the  crew  of  which 
siege,  and  about  a  fortnight  before  bobbed  as  if  they  had  seen  the  shot 
she  foundered  in  the  hurricane.  Let  coming.  This  opened  the  eyes  of 
me  tell  the  story*  the  Dons,  who  thereupon   ceased 

The  night  before  had  been  gusty  firing ;  and  as  a  light  breeze  had  now 
aod  tempestuous  —  all  hands    had  set  down,  they  immediately  made 
been  called  three  times,  so  that  at  sail  in  pursuit  of  a  schooner  that  had 
last,  thinking  there  was  no  use  in  watched  the  opportunity   of  their 
going  below,  I  lay  down  on  the  stern  being  employed  with  us,  to  xuiv  m 
sheets  of  the  boatover  the  stern — an  under  the  walls,  and  was  al\\v\t^  mo- 
awkward  berth  certaiii7/,^</id/y!;aro  ment  chased  by  a  blti\p,  and  a  ^uw- 
StrjmnJU^  bad  $bat  morniDg  been  ho^t,  who  bad  got  w\tiim  guii-%VkO^ 


that  reehtnacK  may  bring  upun  Aib 
people.     Every  pi'ciitueittan  o!  t\»» 
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THE  FAIRY. 

Fairy,  where  dost  dwell  ? 
In  the  cowslip  cup,  or  the  hlue  harebell  ? 
I  see  no  form,  I  hear  no  sound — 
Yet  it  seemeth  as  thou  wert  all  around- 
Fairy,  where  dost  dwell  ? 
I  see  thee  not,  but  where'er  I  turn. 
Mine  eyes  do  fi;aze,  and  my  ears  do  bum. 
Fairy,  undo  thy  spell. 
I  call  thee  out  of  the  twisted  reed 
With  a  wood-wild  note — with  speed,  with  speed  I 
I  call  thee  from  under  the  quivering  leaf. 
That  darts  from  the  shade  in  green  relief; 
*Tis  green  above  and  green  below— 
The  earth  is  bright  wiu  a  sudden  glow. 
Fairy,  dost  dwell 
Under  the  cool  spring,  glassy  and  deep, 
Whose  sandy  cells  thy  elves  do  keep  ? 
Hast  diou  thy  bed  and^y  shining  throne. 
Over  and  under  the  pebble-stone  ? 
Art  chasing  the  minnows  round  and  round, 
That  splash  the  pool  with  their  silver  bound  ? 
Or,  Fairy,  tell. 
Dost  thou  over  the  surface  float. 
In  the  rose-leaf  curl'd  to  a  silken  boat. 
That  scarcely  touches  the  water's  brim. 
As  the  boughs  do  fan  where  it  doth  swim  ? 

Fairy,  where  dost  dwell  ? 
Dost  thou  thy  silvan  palace  build. 
Teaching  the  tall  trees  from  the  rock 
Where  to  shoot  and  where  to  lock. 
And  hang  their  leaves  for  the  sun  to  gild— 
Letting  the  clear  sky  just  peep  through. 
To  dot  the  golden  roof  witn  blue ; 
While  thou  tellest,  with  nods  and  becks. 
The  elves  that  are  thy  architects. 
From  the  aspen,  the  beech,  and  the  spicy  fir, 
Around  to  fling 
Thehr  scaffolding 
Of  the  glittering  thread  of  the  gossamer  ? 
Or  dost  thou  twine 
The  sweet  woodbine, 
And  twist  the  shoot  from  the  mossy  bole 
Of  the  wild  ash,  round  the  narrow  hole 
That  pierces  an  entrance  dark  and  small 
Through  the  rocks  to  thy  Fairy-hall, 
Where  all  is  bright, 
With  the  glow-worms'  light. 
That  hang  like  fi;ems  on  the  crystal  wall  ? 

Ffory,  where'er 
Thou  lurkest— in  water,  leaf,  or  flower; 
Or  floatest  away  on  the  balmy  air. 

Around  my  bower, 
O  guard  it  well 
With  charm  and  with  spell. 
And  bid  thy  Elves  environ  It— 
For  there  my  love  and  I  do  sit; 
And  fright  with  thy  whip  of  adidfiE'%  iIiSoi^ 
All  that  dare  to  look  thecm* 
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To  Bet  in  the  crown  of  otiT  Fairy  King 
When  we  dance  our  moonlight  ring. 

Approach,  approach 

With  my  ancient  coach, 
Carved  from  the  acorn's  yellow  cup, 
With  my  team  of  ants  to  drag  me  up 

To  the  fairy  mound. 

Then  under  the  ground 
We'll  dip,  and  bid  the  glow-worms  clear 
Shine  before  in  the  secret  road 
Dug  by  Mole,  our  engineer, 
To  our  cavernous  abode. 

Away,  away, 

Run,  palfreys,  run ; 

C^UT  errand  done. 
Ere  thrlee  the  owlet's  wing  can  flap, 

We'll  be  in  the  bower, 

And  leaf  and  flower 
With  spells,  that  none  shall  break,  enwrap, 

So  deep  and  so  strong. 

That  the  spirit  of  song 
Siiall  not  escape  from  the  charmed  ground ; 
But  when  all  is  still  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
Shall  faintly,  faintly,  float  around. 
And  blend  with  the  dreams  of  the  silvery  night— 

Away,  away. 
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Sketcher,  You  have  admirably 
fenced  in  your  bower.  I  hope  the 
angel  that  visits  it  is  not  visionary. 
There  is  a  clew,  a  thread  that  leads 
to  your  ideal  world— that  derives 
much  of  its  sanctity  from  seclusion 
and  exclusion.  Therein  is  the  "  re- 
ligio  laici,"  that  makes  the  woods 
sacred,  and  converts  the  cavern  into 
a  temple.  They  have,  it  seems,  their 
idol. 

Pictor  maile  no  reply,  nor  moved 
his  head,  and  plied  his  hand  at  his 
work  more  busily,  but  it  was  evi- 
dent he  was  marring  it.  I  fear  there 
was  something  too  ideal  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  that  he  felt  it. 

When  Pictor  had  finished  the 
sketch  upon  which  he  was  employed, 
we  arose,  and  crossed  the  low  ridge 
on  the  left,  (perhaps  the  shin-bone  of 
some  charred  and  buried  Enceladus,) 
that  separated  the  last-mentioned 
dell  from  a  smaller.  Here  the  trees 
were  not  so  large,  of  less  bold  cha- 
racter, of  more  tender  and  graceful 
bend.  The  fragments  of  rock  were 
more  tossed  about,  and  larffe — and 
the  broken  parts  of  the  ridge  fell 
suddenly,  and  formed  frequent  rocky 
holes,  recesses,  or  homes,  from 
which  shot  out  the  boles  and  shoots 
of  trees;  and  immense  antique  roota 
were  twisted  aii  around,  binding,  ta 
it  were,  with  iron  graap,  fragmenls 


together  in  most  strange  forms,  like 
huge  boa-constrictors  involved  round 
monstrous    unknown    antediluvian 
animals,  in  a  moment  converted  into 
stone.   The  scene  was  upon  a  small- 
er scale.    The  chief  consequence  of 
it  was  attached  to  the  rocky  homes 
with  their  fantastic  roots  about  them, 
their  dark  ivy,  and  profuse  festoon 
and  garniture  of  minute  foliage,  that 
made   the  holes    behind  them  the 
darker ;  and  under  the  impression  of 
small  imaginary  beings  holding  do- 
minion here,  they  assumed  a  dignity, 
as  mysterious  residences  and  lurk* 
ing-places,  which  they  could  not  have 
derived  from  their  dimensions.  The 
boughs  that  shot  across,  to  an  oppo- 
site lower  ridge  at  no  great  distance, 
exhibited   more   disunctly  in  this 
scene  their  large  leaves.   There  was 
perfect  seclusion,  with  less  of  gran- 
deur mixed  with  the  beauty ;  uiere 
was  consequently  less  compoiitian  to 
attract  attention.     Intricacy  tiiere 
was,  but  simplicity.  Tlie  whole  scene 
was  stamped  wiili  a  deep  impression 
of  solituoe  and  silence;  not  a  leaf 
moved,  though  wo  were  under  mul- 
titudinous   foliage.    The  fern  was 
almost  grey,  and  still,  bending  over 
the  hollows  whlclvU.^"w>2«  tk^^^^'^ 


iacrease  ofmtn  (tftpi^^wWutttn 
to  the  exclusion  of  useful  ox  b«uei 


moled  the  great  agiuMi  U>  lihe  \ieftd 
of  the  Irieb  bar ;  tbey  inued,t)uou£^k 


Uriiilf  convinced  of  Ihie  tendency  ol 
democratic  meaeures ;  and  v«  w 


s 
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cnange  of  views  in  one  who, 
this  moment,  has  been  the  sup[ 
of  French  interests  and  French 
ciples;  tlie  friends  of  Carlos 
aahere  to  him,  from  the  convi 
of  his  legal  right,  she  will  not 
over ;  those  who,  indiflferent  t< 
question  of  title,  seek  only  the 
servation  of  the  Old  Spanish  Ci 
tution,  will  rather  adhere  to  th* 
and  steady  defender  of  that  Cc 
tution  than  to  the  proselyte  of 
terday;  and  the  Queen,  bo  he 
tentions  at  this  moment  what 
may,  will  ultimately  be  thrown  \ 
upon  the  party  of  the  Constitut 
alists,  and  be  upheld  by  them  f< 
time,  only  to  be  converted  into 
instrument  of  their  designs,  and 
ally  or  tool  of  ambitious  and  ai 
France. 

If  Spain  be  left  to  her  own  decu 
in  regard  to  this  question  of  suc< 
sion,  the  result,  we  believe,  is 
in  the  least  doubtful.    Already,  1 
cay,  Leon,  Navarre,  and  lilstre 
dura  appear  to  have  espoused 
cause  of  Charles  V.  Toledo,  Burj 
Valladolid,  Bilboa,  Vittoria,  are 
derstood  to  have  already  proclc 
ed  him.    Madrid^  though  parti 
overawed  by  the  presence  of 

Court-    1«    wr««'«-S 


Kjniu  ner  curauDg  iieari 
Andy  carnai^clogeed,  t 
Outworn,  red  Waterloo ! 


He  dreams  and  Bmiles !  li 
t  Uncages  Fortune's  croTn 

And  France,  exulting  Fra 
Through  all  her  borden 
He  heeds  it  not — some 
[  Hath  shewn  him  Ocean's 

Thundering  the  moral  c 

And  rolling  boundless  a 

Round  St  Helena's  grave. 

Away,  bright  Painter  I  tell 
Self-satisfied  Philosophj 

Whose  ready,  reasoning  t< 
That  brow  of  Despot  ca 
From  crested  Care  one 

Tell  him  thy  Life-impartii 
Napoleon's  sleeping  hoi 
And  witli  one  deathless 

Immortal  now  the  Lie  ! 

Templemore,  Co,  Tipperaryy  5th 
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A  father's 
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A  WIDOWED  father  frnm  tlia  imi 

It- 


iS-W.l  A  Father' 4  Cune.  815 

That  glisten  through  their  silkj-frioged  lids  ! 
Look  to  that  dimpled  smile !  Look  to  those  gums 
That  sweetly  lau^h !  His  little  features  change. 
To  fear  now  fashioned  in  his  bahy  dreams. 
With  many  a  kiss  and  many  a  murmured  word« 
Fain  would  that  father  chase  away  the  shadow  I 


The  Sabbath  sun. 
Golden,  went  down  the  western  afternoon. 
His  sloping  beam,  min^gled  with  mazy  motes. 
Came  through  the  leafy  checkered  lattice  in. 
Passing  into  a  little  bed  of  peace. 
Where  lay,  in  vestments  white  of  innocence. 
That  child  of  many  tows  ;  no  ruder  sound 
Than  chirp  of  lonely  sparrow  in  the  thatch, 
Or  fluttenng  wing  of  butterfly  that  beat 
The  sunny  pane,  to  break  his  slumber  calm. 
Before  him  knelt,  in  that  mild  solemn  light. 
The  guardian  parent  praying  for  his  boy, — 
That  God  would  give  a  trusting  father  power 
To  feed  his  young  heart  with  the  bread  of  life. 
To  bind  his  bold  and  flushing  blood  of  youth 
Within  the  sealed  clasps  of  strict  example, 
With  honour  fenced,  whose  keen  prismatic  sense 
Resolves  the  slightest  borders  of  offence ; 

That  he  might  be  a  man  midst  men ; 
His  Christian  bein^  swelling  still  through  all, 
Wrestline  with  evu  powers,  prevailiDg  still. 
Through  Him  our  wondrous  Captain  &om  above. 
Whose  shield  was  patience,  and  whose  spear  was  love ; 

That  in  the  end  of  days. 
Escaped  that  doleful  House  whose  dark  foundations 
Lie  in  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts, 
His  life  might  pass  into  the  Heavens  of  Christ, 
Where  crowns  he  puts  upon  his  Sainted  ones. 
And  with  salvation  beautifies  the  meek : 

Amen!  So  let  it  be! 

H. 

But  will  it  be? 
Oh  I  ill  instruction  of  still  lapsing  strictness. 
Giving  a  double  privilege  to  sin 
From  checks  relaxed,  and  fitfully  renewed 
In  tightened  compensation !  Thus  fond  love 
And  feeble  will  make  prayers  lose  hold  of  Christ, 
And  cast  a  child  out  of  his  covenant. 


The  warm  and  rainy  sunshine 
Flushed  o'er  the  green  earth  with  its  dewy  light. 
A  rainbow  coloured  on  the  darkened  east; 
One  horn  descending  on  a  snow-white  flock 
Of  lambs  at  rest  upon  a  sleek  hUl-side ; 
The  other  showered  its  saffron  and  its  blue 
Down  on  a  band  of  young  girls  in  the  vale, 
Tossine  their  ringlets  in  their  linked  dance. 
Laughing  and  winking  to  the  glimmering  sheen : 
Through  them  and  over  them  the  glory  tell 
Into  the  emerald  meadow  bending  inwu^. 

Beneath  its  arch, 
Of  beauty  built,  of  promise,  load  of  lAtoXt 
/  BMW  that  tkiber  at  a  woo^naaa  go* 
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Within  the  spotted  cups  of  wild 
The  youDg  outglancing  arrows  < 
Were  tipped  with  cruel  pleasui 
With  froward  shoutiDgs  leapiDg 
O'er  shadows  lying  on  the  aew] 
Hunting  a  dragon-fly  with  shive 
The  wild  bees  swinging  in  the  I 
Sucking  the  honeyed  seeds  witb 
Were  crushed  to  please  him,  foi 
The  callow  hedgelings  chirping 
He  caught,  and  tore  their  little  i 
Then  hied  to  where  came  down 
Cold  tinkling  waters  through  thi 
Never  sun-visited,  but  when  ww 
His  green  and  yellow  hair  from 
Through  thinner  trees,  spun  'tw: 
But  ne  er  it  warmed  the  ground, 
Of  trailing  plants  for  ever  wet  a 
With  tender  stools  of  slippery  fi 
There  in  a  sweet  pellucid  pool,  \ 
Drowned  the  young  birds  of  sur 
Back  came  he  near  his  fat 
Yet  to  him  turned  not ;  whistlin 
To  see  what  farther  mischief  he 
All  petulant  as  if  fear,  no  more  t 
Could  drain  the  light  from  out  tl 
Then  laid  him  down  and  dug  int 
Oft  turned  to  him  the  whi 
His  father  fondly  looked :  O I  gn 
^  ►  P^  boyhood's  growing  wants,  anc 

!■      '  Strengthened  a  parent's  loins :  f 

)     '  Strong  for  his  son  shall  be :  his  < 
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With  high  and  haughty  hand  he 
That  token  of  his  boyhood's  poi 


An  old  old  man  sate  witli  abase 
Beside  a  path  that  led  to  a  gay  • 
Trembling,  not  daring  once  to  1 
Even  to  the  speckled  linnet  on 

'Twas  he—that  father ! 
Came  sweeping  silks,  a  haughti 
That  proud  disdainful  fellow  is 
And  she  that  leans  upon  his  arn 
With  impudence,  his  wife,  whos 
Him  higher  still,  both  heedless  < 

IV. 
But  were  tliey  blest  ? 
Ill  shapes  around  their  childless 
And  Jealousy  young  Hymen's  li. 
Curse-eyed  Disdain  was  seen,  ci 
And  swift  Repentance  trode  a  w 


ti 


But  was  this  all  V 
That  father  died  neglected ;  and 
With  Btrufl:gling  love  were  mingl 

A  Father's  Curse. 
This,  ere  his  head  went  down  in 
Dug  in  a  corner  where  meek  stn 
Had  upwards  sprung,  a  messeng 
To  trouble  all  the  crystal  range  t 
To  call  on  hell,  to  post  o'er  seas 
Nature  to  challpno^ft  in  hur  in**  a 
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Thou  art  a  bird  of  presaj 

Perhaps  it  was  for  mt 
And  settled  on  a  tomb  tc 

That  I  must  come  to  tl 
/  asked  the  question,  thy 

And  grave  reproof  wei 
Enough  to  know,  that  w< 

To  make  us  seek  the  r 


1 

\  FAMILY  poet; 

I 

THE  COUNT] 

On'Summer  Hill  I*  if  thou 
I'd  order  in  a  pipe  of  wine, 
And  ask  a  dozen  friends  to 

Then,  with  pleas'd  eye  care 
O'er  beech-crown'd  ridge  n 
We'd  drain  the  cup  to  uee» 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  courtly 
Once  tenants  of  this  fair  don 
Soft  Stewart,  haughtiest  Gas 
Pert  Nelly  Gwynno,  gay  Mo 
And  many  another  Hara  Av 

E'en  now,  'midst  yonder  lea 
Methinks  I  see  thy  royal  sha 
In  amplitude  of  wig  array'd  j 
Near  thee,  thy  rival  in  peruk 


/Ac  Muses  are  i ascribed  to  Ltidy 
Strange,  another  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Spenser ;  and  in  that  dedication  he 
says, — **  The  causcR  for  wliich  yo 
hare  thus  deserved  of  mo  to  be 
honoured,  (if  honour  it  be  at  all,) 
are,  both  for  your  particular  boun* 
ties,  and  also  some  private  bands  of 
aflinitie  which  it  hath  pleased  your 
ladyship  to  acknowledge/'  And  in 
(!oUn  Clout's  come  Home  a^ain,  he 
says, — 

"  Ne  lesse  praisworthie  are  the  sisters 

three. 
The  honor  of  the  noble  famille, 
Of  which  I  meanest  count  myscK  to  be, 
And  most  that  unto  them  /  am  so  n/>." 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
very  nigh ;  but  the  "  private  bands 
of  affinity"  it  had  "  pleased  Lady 
Strange  to  acknowledge;'*  and  she 
had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  her 
relationship  with  the  poet  of  the 
Faerie  Queen. 

Of  the  boyhood  of  this  great  ge- 
nius wc  know  notliing ;  but  on  May 
520,  1569,  he  was  admitted  as  a  sizer 
of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge;  and 
on  June  26,  157G,  he  took  the  dc- 


BelvoR  that  way  than  any  other  ;  as 
iiiim<?ly,  those  thr«e  dyscoursing 
heads,  Bihiena,  Machiavel,  and  Aru- 
tine,  did  (to  let  Beinbo  and  Ariosto 
paHse)  with  tlio  great  admiration  and 
wonderment  of  the  whole  countrey ; 
being  indeed  reputed  matchable  in 
]  all  points,  both  tor  conccyt  of  witte 

and  eloquent  decypheriug  of  mat- 
ters, eiihcr  with  Aristophanes  and 
Menander  in  Greek,  or  with  Plautus 
and  Terence  in  Latin,  or  with  any 
other  in  any  other  tong.  But  I  will 
i  not  stand  greatly  with  you  in  your 

owne  matters.    If  so  be  the  Faery 
!  Queene  be  fairer  in  your  eie  than 

the    Nine    Muses,   and    Hobgoblin 
4  runne  away  with  the  garland  from 

^  Apollo,  uiarke  what  I  say;  and  yet 

I  wil  not  say  that  I  thought;  but 
*;  tliere  an  end  for  this  once,  and  faro 

*  you   well  till  God,  or  some  goo<l 

angel,  putte  you  in  a  better  111111(1** 
Mr  Cooper  Walker,  the  elegant  au- 
thor of  the  History  of  the  Italian 
Drama,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  TodQ,  very 

i  properly  sets  aside  tlie  supposition 

J.  made  by  some  that  the  lost  comc- 

'  dies  were  but  a  series  of  lines,  in 

I  ,  nine  divi^ons,  like  the  Ttam  of  the 


the  Air  of  tfje  SeaRon,  AeDay.ot  tiw 
Hour.    He  learsed  ere  Iodh  W  \ook 


delight,  kindled  as  be  is  by  abTCBAlb 
into  effulgent  life,  and  beanng  vr'ii 


And  giv, 
GrIefKfi, 


Committed  iriiat  thee 
"'  Ce«ie,  foolijli  man, 
'  To  teeke  to  lieare  tin 
For  ilie  huge  anguisi], 
My  dying  psines,  no  lo 
N«  doD  I  „„  that  an; 
Mr  bard  ml.ii.p,  or  an 
Hut  leeke  alone  to  wei 
"'Thenbeitso/quoii 
lo  die  alone,  unpitied, 
ref,  ere  iliou  die,  it  wej 
lu  lell  the  caute  which 
^asl  that  the  world  tfi 
And  uj,  wfien  tbou  of 
That  thDu  for  leerei  crii 

" 'Who  life  does  loath,i 
*:?*  "'B  "Irong  .hack!, 
Nought  caret  at  all  wh 
"eem  the  occaiionofhi 
Ktiherdeairealobefo™ 
nian  queilion  made  of  I 
tor  bait,  deep  sorrow  b 

"' Yet  •[noeao  much  thi 
^s1'''=";«  for  one  that  f, 
(Sign  oflhy  love,  thouRh 

For  jny  reliefc  tweedeSi 


'  Dcipliiiiiiila"  wV\c\i  w 
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iiieaeawyJeavesain 
For  they  of  ioy  and  p 
That  all  the  wooda  tli 

f  "  My  love  If  now  awn 

And  her  fayre  eye.-,  Ill 

**ithdarksonae  cloud, 
..  More  bright  then  Ilei 

"l  ,  f-^'»«  "o»v,  ye  daa)zel 

I  "«'P<?  quickly  her  to  « 

'  «ut  first  come,  >e  fuyi 

III  Ws  uweet  parodi 

Which  doe  the  season? 

i  And  all,  that  ever  in  tl 

i.f  ■  .  Y°®  '"®'*®  *"^  still  rep 

'  I  ^"'*  y«  t'^ree  handmay. 

1  he  which  doe  still  ad( 
1  "^'Pe  fo  adorne  my  bei 

And,  as  ye  her  array,  st 
^me  graces  to  be  secni 
And,  as  ye  use  to  Vcnu 
The  whiles  the  woods  s 

1j  !'  ^0^  "  my  love  all  rei 

'  ^^et^ali  the  virgin,  there 

And  ye  fresh  boyes,  tlm 
Prepare  yourselves  J  for 
Set  all  your  things  in  fie< 
I  *:»tf?rsoioyfullday: 

jr  '  .  J[^he  joyfulst  day  that  eve 

t,  :  ^**'' Sun  !  shew  forth  thv 

;?!  ■  ^"V"^  thy  lifull  heat  no 

;-i  ,7' ^«"e  of  burning  her  t 

'^  iler  beauty  to  disgrace. 

iJ  2 '^^'^^  ^*'»<«l>»8 .' father 


I  ■ 
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hh  Lays.     Ciiasle  as  Dian  l\ic  Ctev 
lUiii  (if  his  bridal,  liis  nuplial  HvTna. 


aiiu  pruiiuiiiy  iiify  rciiiaiiit'u  uuuci 
the  care  of  Spenser's  frieiulfl  for  a 
few  years  in  London.  In  March, 
1(34)1,  a  petition  was  presented  in 
their  behalf,  **  in  regard  lie  was  a 
servitor  of  that  realine,"  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Privy  Council  in  iMi^^land,  to 
Sir  George  Carew,  Lord  President 
of  Munster.  Hut  we  know  not  what 
was  done  for  the  widow.  Tiiat  she 
returned  to  Ireland  seems  certain; 
and  friends  she  must  have  liad  there, 
for  her  two  sons,  Silvanus  and  Pere- 
grine, grew  up  to  nian*8  estate  in 
the  condition  of  gentlemen;  and 
Silvanus  married  Ellen  Nagle,  eldest 
daughter  of  David  Na^le  of  Mona- 
nimy,  in  t)ie  county  of  Cork.  The 
Nagles  were  a  family  of  considerable 
conseciuence ;  and  Smith  mentions 
"  Ballygriffin,  a  pretty  seat  of  Mr 


Would  Ihose  verm 


II. 'Id  ihere  witli  lile  M>A\o\e 


Id  thy  last  mortal  lie 

Shadows  of  earth  clostd  roiin 

All  that  on  us  is  laid 

All  tho  deep  glooi 

The  desolation  and  th'  aband* 

The  dark  amaze  o 

All  upon  Tlifv  too 

Redeemer !  Son  o 

But  the  keen  pn 

Wherewith  the  eilvei 

Of  earth's  affection  from  tlie  f 

Th'  uptearing  of  those  tendril 

Into  the  (juick  strc 

This,  M(«,  the  pai«i»ion  and  the 

Of  battling  Love  and 

Surely  was  not  for 

Holy  one  !  Son  of 

Yes,  my  Redeei 
Ev*n  this  cup  was 

Fond  wailint^  voices  calFd  th) 
Ev*u  uiidHt  the  miji 
Of  that  ItiNt  crown 

Ev'u  on  Thine  awful  way  to  v 
Wildly  they  callM 
And  weeping  eyes 
Unto  thy  heart's  dc 

Pierc*d  thro'  the  folds  of  Deat 
— Sufferer!  thou 

Mother-tears  we: 


neek  Curitenlmi'ttt'*  cVAi, 
e  hour  at  to\l  brguWi, 


Who  make  liread  dear  l»y  keepini^  i. 
I  Iiave  described  the  uiai^iKtrati's  as 
A  certain  biini  to  violate,  and  not  u[ 
1  have  condeniuM  the  Army,  an  a  fu 
l^y  which  the  people's  rii^hts  can  bi 
Yet  notwithstanding  all  the  zeal  au( 
Fve  not  a  shilling  in  the  world  that 
No  dealingA  have  my  friends  with  n 
That  they  profess  my  sentiments,  ai 
There's  not  a  tradesman  who  will  f, 
For  if  lie  can't  get  paid  at  onc<»,  he 
And  thus  neglected  by  my  friends, : 
There's  little  left  for  me  to  do  but  ] 
And  wicked  Tories  laugh  and  say, 
For  he  who  thinks  all  others  rogues 


SUMUER  1 

How  sweet  at  summer  eve, 
By  grassy  bank  or  cleve, 

At  lazy  length  upon  the  sol 
To  scan  the  silent  solitudes, 
The  peaceful  outspread  woo 

And  fields  with  golden  flo\ 

ITaply  we  then  may  hear 
Come  stealing  on  our  ear 

Some  wild  unearthly  melo 
First  in  disorder'd  notes. 


fa,  mat  Ski'tcher,  fired  with  th 
ition  of  Phaeton,  mounted  th 
nud  whirled  away  to  the  zodiai 
Hcended  in  safety,  and  was  li 
received  by  the  blessed  Earl 
her  most  mossy  cushion;  f 
cool  by  her  many  waving  brai 
as  naturally  as  if  performed 
fre(]uent  rehearsal  at  the  A 
theatre.  Pictor  and  1  were  so 
sed  with  tin;  wood,  that  we  ms 
appointment  to  meet  on  a  c 
day  at  the  terry,  for  the  purp 
renewing  our  visit ;  and  here  \ 
at  the  foot  of  the  woods,  at  tl 
trance  to  "  Nightingale  Valley. 
1  stood  some  time  admiring  a 

that  several  boats  were  towi 
the  river.  A  Rudden  gleam  s) 
]>idly  across  the  scene,  as  if  to 
and  welcome  home  the  jaded 
ture,  as,  wearily,  with  her  white 
a|^e  bleached  amid  the  toil  am 
ot  other  climes  and  wildernes 
waters,  she  suffered  herself  to 
to  the  haven.  "  She  returns  no 
ingly,"  said  Pictor;  "  she  is  p 
indeed,  but  would  break  awa} 
^  the  rocks  that  frown  above  he: 

'r-  i  the  narrow  bed  in  whir»ii  oi./x  -i*- 


present,  any  thing  but  agree.  The 
painter  and  author  must  take  care 
that  the  tone,  the  music  of  every 
piece,  be  acrreeablc  to  tlie  subject. 
A  green,  yellow,  melancholy,  drizzly 
weeping  Arcadia  is  no  Arcadia  at 
all.  Now  I  took  up  this  morn- 
,  ing  the  "  Prince  of  Abyssinia,"  and 

'  it  struck  me,  an  illustration  of  tone, 

or  tune,  if  you  like  the  term  better, 

in  painting,   might   bo  drawn  from 

the  melancholy  music  with  which 

old    Samuel    drones  out   the    de- 

I  Bcription  of  his  "  Happy  Valley," 

{  HO  1  put  the  volume  in  my  pocket. 

I  Hear  the  sombre  iEolian.    "From 

the  mountains  on  every  side,  rivulets 
descended  that  filled  all  the  valley 
with  verdure  and  fertility,  and  form- 
ed a  lake  in  the  middle,  inhabited 
by  iish  of  every  species,  and  fre- 
quented by  every  fowl  whom  nature 
has  taught  to  dip  the  wing  in  water. 
This  lake  discharged  its  superflui- 
ties by  a  stream  which  entered  a 
dark  cleft  of  the  mountain,  on  the 
northern  side,  and  fell  with  dreadful 
i  noise  from   precipice  to  precipice, 

'i  till  it  was  heard  no  more.   The  sides 

of  the  mountains  were  covered  with 
^i  trees,  the  banks  of  the  brooks  were 

.1  diversified  with  flowers;  every  blast 


-O' 


so 

Merry,  merrv  we,  at  th 
For  there  is  not  a  ms 

That  harbours  a  thougl 
In  a  heart  devoid  of 

Merry,  merry  we,  at  tl 
As  ever  were  lark  oi 

For  we  joke  and  we  pi 
AH  brethren  of  the  fa 

Merry,  merry  we,  at  th 
J  For  we  laugh,  till  ea 

Throws  back  on  the  sh 
That  Nature  has  wid 

Merry,  merry  we,  at  tli 
The  scholar  go  thum 

The  miser  his  bags  and 
We  to  our  green,  grc 

The  kin|^  to  his  court,  1 
The  farmer  go  hand! 

But  merry,  merry  we, 
Under  the  twinkling 

J    . 

Fancy  might  have  attributed  a 

'>  power  of  incantation  to  the  rhymes ; 

'  for  sunshine  returned,  and  touched 


."    ForjreltiuK,  \>efure  \\e  VsA 

uTi'lten  half  a  dozen  Vinw,  V\\W  V 


successful  eflorts,  and  he  did  owe  a 
good  deal  to  them ;  he  read,  and  as 
iar  as  he  could,  educated  himself, 
gare  himself  a  taste,  and,  more  still 
to  his  merit,  lived  to  unlearn  much 
he  had  acquired  in  early  life.  I 
knew  him  well,  nearly  from  the  day  he 
came  to  Bristol,  and,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  was  most  intimate  with  him, 
and  estimate  him  far  more  for  what 
he  really  was,  and  did  for  himself, 
than  as  if  he  had  had  less  to  do,  and 
had  been  petted  with  maid-servants 
to  follow  after  him  with  their  brush- 
es. He  had  to  acquire  taste,  and  to 
unlearn  much  that  was  contrary  to 

good  taste,  much  that  was  unrefined. 
[e  was  aware  of  this — ^d  success- 
fuL  But  I  have  omitted  to  speak  of 
the  cold-hearted  "Three  Hundred 
Gentlemen  of  Bristol,"  that  horrid 
frigid  corps,  fit  only  to  stand  ghastly 
and  dip  their  feet  in  the  sooty  Ache- 
ron, a  ''grisly  band*'  never  to  be 
passed  over  to  Elysium.  Alas,  poor 
ghosts  I  they  are  very  worthy  gen- 
tlemen after  all.  Now  you  would, 
from  Allan's  <*  splendid  scene,"  pic- 
ture them  in  all  the  formal  and  ex- 


which  we  were  about  to  enter.  I 
was  a  beautiful  study;  the  little 
(lower  and  leaves  had  a  sensitive 
cast  about  them,  they  looked  enqui 
ringly  into  the  deep  shade,  as  i 
somehow  connected  in  interest  witJ 
all  below.  This  peculiarity  did  no 
escape  Pictor,  who  repeated  Words 
worth's  creed ; — 

"  And  \i6  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  nir  it  breathes.'* 

We  now  entered  the  dell,  and  it  wai 
)  not  lone  before  we  came  upon  i 

•  very  striking  scene,  which,  thougl 

having  something  in  common  wit! 
others  described,  was  yet  in  realitj 
very  different.  It  is  difficult  to  pain 
a  picture  in  words,  and  perhaps  the 
reader  may  think  I  have  alreadj 
tired  his  patience  by  the  attempt 
But  Maga  will  admit  no  outlines ;  ! 
have  no  help  for  it,  therefore,  but 
must  do  my  best  Imagine,  then 
you  are  looking  to  the  centre  of  Uic 
piece.    You  see  down  through  i 

treat  depth  of  deep  bluish-grey,  yet 
lending  with  it  so  many  colours,  it 
'  is  difficult  to  say  what  it  is,  but  it  U 

xrartr    Harlr      on/1     v\Ai>liorka     \\\i 
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Angelic,  but  i 
Her  graceful  j 
Of  gesture  or 
His  malice,  an 
His  fierceneHs 
That  space  th< 
From  ilia  own 
Stupidly  good 

Pirfor.    How  like  a  pic 
Raphael's!    It  is  a  beauty 
tracts  you  to  itself  by  iuRpiri 
;*  ^D«  iniud  its  own  purity,  a 

:  "She,  fair,  divi 

;  JNot  terrible—// 

;  And  beauty,'* 

p.  ,  ,'^\^'^^  <•»«  ^G  more  simp 

^l«V"''''^S^''*°^'1^hisi8not 
^  filled  to  truth,  but  truth  itseli 

^  Spirit  of  Evil,  not    only   ch 

abashed,  but  influenced,  absi 
from  his  own  evil,  stupicfO/  qoo. 
"fierce  malice"  oveiaweil.for 
ment  dead ;  and,  devoid  of  virt 
18  stupid— and  even  that  stui 
contrasted  with  the  fierceness' 
malice,  is  something  of  gooi 
He  is  a  brutal  wretch,  in  the  h 
pit  and  sink  of  degradation, 
whose  heart  this  ^-Sat  fm.i.'. 


r 


iiiii^uisuaDio,  excopiiug  wnere>  lie 
au(i  th(»ro,  tlie  sky  was  reflected 
it;  in  other  parts  it  partook  of  tl 
huo  of  the  rock8,  that  rose  pcrpc 
(lictilarly  above  it;  just  pcpringabo 
the  rocks,  and  towards  their  low 
elevation,  were  seen  n  few  of  t 
Louses  of  Clifton,  like  the  watc 
towers  or  out-ports  on  the  extrci 
boundary,  dividing  the  worki 
world  from  the  "  Land  of  Faerie 
The  sun  was  behind  us,  and  lo 
con8e(|uently  the  whole  bosom 
the  woods,  which  was  here  open 
our  view  from  its  height  to  its  lo 
est  depth,  was  in  shadow,  whi 
stretched  across  the  river,  and 
part  ascended  the  rocks  on  the  otfi 
side,  the  higher  parts  of  wliich  wc 
strongly  illuminated ;  all  this  ran 
of  wood  below  and  around  us, 
being  formed  of  several  dells,  a 
terminated  by  the  grey  woi 
crowned  rocks  of  Nightingale  V 
ley,  had  its  receding  parts  a 
separating  ridges,  and  in  soi 
places  precipitous  dips  of  grey  ro< 
diversitying  the  whole,  without  < 
Btroying  it  as  a  whole,  with  gn 
variety.  There  was  no  souna  I 
that  of  a  splash  in  the  water  belo 
which  for  a  moment  directed  o 

attention  to  it.      Thia  wna  nnnaiKl 


iioio    lu    iiiiu   AAuusc.     Ab   ivos    [Meiiy 

plain  from  tlieir behaviour  next  morn- 
ing, that  many  of  them  had  never 
seen  the  inside  of  a  decent  one  be- 
fore; they  snoozed  on  the  sofas, 
spat  about  the  floors,  smoked  on  the 
benches,  sciuirted  tobacco  on  the 
walls,  drank  purl  in  the  lobby,  play- 
ed chuck-farthing  in  the  gallery ; 
while  the  best  names  they  gave  each 
other  when  they  met  at  commons 
in  the  hall,  were  knave,  bankrupt, 
sharper,  swindler,  scoundrel,  liar, 
cutpurse,  and  so  forth.  If  Poor 
Allsop,  who  for  his  sins  was  major- 
domo  at  the  second  table,  ventured 
to  ask  them  civilly  to  hand  him  the 
beer,  one  fpllow  would  hoot,  another 
would  whistle,  a  third  would  bray 
like  a  donkey,  wliile  a  fourth  would 
crow  in  his  face  like  a  cock.*  Gray, 
however,  contrived  to  put  his  liiL^h 
mightiness  in  his  pocket,  and  to  wink 
at  all  this;  and  though  some  of  them 
scrupled  not  to  tell  liim  to  his  face 
that  he  was  a  grasping  old  raven, 
who  thought  of  nothing  but  feather- 
ing his  own  nect,  yet  by  such  sly 
jobs  and  small  pickings  as  he  was 
able  to  spare  from  his  own  family, 
be  contrived  to  keep  them  pretty 
smooth  and  serviceable,  and  could 
at  any  time  make  them  eat  their  own 


there  is  nothing  they  long  for 
mucli  as  to  see  a  few  heads  brol 
And,  let  me  tell  you,  we  shall 
need  their  help  in  more  ways  t 
one  ere  loncf." 

It  was  gall  and  assafoetida,  as  ; 
may  believe,  to  Gray,  to  have  to 
any  thing  of  his  old  enemies; 
seeing  it  could  not  be  helped,  he 
his  pride  in  his  pocket,  and  sent  c 
a  message  to  them,  with  his  com 
ments,  to  say,  that  as  they  were  i 
cial  consUbles  he  hoped  they  wc 
stand  by  him,  and  help  him  to  k 
the  peace.  To  which  Arthur 
Bobby  answered,  that  he  might  k 
his  compliments  for  those  that  HI 
them,  but  that  as  their  names  w 
still  in  the  commission,  they  wo 
certainly  do  their  duty.  So  find 
he  was  to  be  backed  in  this  \\ 
Gray  took  courage — marched  dc 
the  poifSG  comHaUis  one  evening,  i 
stealing  round  the  edge  of  the  po 
])efore  Shilelah  and  his  crew  had  i 
notion  what  they  were  driving 
they  had  caught  the  ringleaders,  1 
them  neck  and  heels,  drubbed  th 
thoroughly,  and  sent  them  to 
round-house.    At  first,  indeed. 


what  an  excellent  thing  you  mig 
make  of  Plantation  farm  yonder, 
the  west,  if  you  would  turn  vo 
hand  to  it.  Witli  your  ready  cas 
and  knowledge  of  farming,  the  mon 
you  might  make  is  incalculable.  C 
pital  situation  for  a  sugar  manufc 
tory;  and  as  for  a  distillery, none  li 
it  in  the  neighbourhood.  Til  ] 
you  the  place  at  a  fair  rent ;  ai 
harkye,  you  shall  have  Quashce,  r 
black  servant,  to  have  and  to  he 
into  the  bargain.  You  know  Quash 
— an  excellent  servant,  and  wor 
like  a  tiffer.  Only  observe,"  said 
aloud,  tor  he  saw  a  little  weazf 
faced  old  fellow  listening  behi 
him,  "You  mustn't  sell  him  to  Ni 
Frog,  nor  to  Esquire  South,  nor  ! 
him  out  of  your  own  possession ;  r 
conscience  would  not  permit  th 
And  treat  him  kindly,  too,  poor  f 
low;  though,  between  ourselvei 
continued  ho,  dropping  his  vol 
again  to  a  whisper,  '*a  thorou 
basting  once  a- week  or  so  will 
him  a  world  of  good." 

Bamboo,  who  was  well  to  do 
the  world  already,  had  no  particul 
fancy  for  the  scheme,  but  relying 


and  her  hangers-on  had  got  posses- 
sion of  John's  house ;  for  old  Mus- 
covado  and  Molasses,  and  two  01 
three  of  his  friends,  who  wert 
then  in  John's  service,  had  a  gooc 
deal  to  say  with  him,  and  did  theii 
best  to  fight  Bamboo's  battles  in  hit 
absence.  But  now  one  and  all  o; 
them  bad  been  turned  out :  the  ne\^ 
folks  would  not  hear  of  one  of  Bam 
boo's  people  being  allowed  to  ge 
near  the  house ;  and  Bamboo  begar 
to  see  clearly  that  he  was  to  be  raad( 
the  scape-goat  for  John's  conscience 
and  that  Quashee,  on  whose  handi 
work  the  sugar  manufactory  quitt 
depended,  was  to  be  taken  from  hinr 
nolttu  volens.  So  what  with  anxiet} 
about  the  issue,  and  two  or  three 
bad  crops  after  one  another,  he  begai 
to  go  back  in  the  world  at  a  sad  rate 
His  bond,  which  formerly  was  at 
good  as  tiie  Bank's,  nobody  woulc 
take;  and,  I  believe  on  my  con- 
science, if  he  had  offered  to  make  i 
present  of  his  distillery  to  any  one 
no  one  would  have  thanked  him  for  it 
Things,  indeed,  were  now  coming 
to  such  a  pitch  on  Plantation  farm 
that,  for  the  sake  of  crettinflr  out  o 


somewhat  whimsical  gui^e,  and  his 
reuts  (liflfcreutly  paid  trom  those  of 
some  other  squires  In  liis  neighbour- 
liood.  At  firtt  raanjr  of  his  tenants 
had  sat  almost  rent-free ;  but  as  John 

Sot  into  debt,  he  was  obliged  by  lit- 
e  and  little  to  make  it  a  bargain  with 
them  that  they  should  pay  him  some 
petty  customs  on  the  articles  they 
dealt  in;  and  this,  considering  the 
open  house  John  was  obliged  to 
keep,  they  thought  but  fair.  But 
what  with  the  long  lawsuit  about 
Louis  Baboon's  succession,  and  the 
two  writs  of  ejectment  against  Es- 
quire Nap,  John*8  father's  debts  had 
run  up  to  an  amazing  amount,  and 
his  bill  of  costs  was  fearful  to  be- 
hold. So,  after  mortgaging  what 
manors  he  had  left  unencumbered, 
he  was  fain  to  borrow  right  and  left 
upon  his  note  of  hand,  and  then,  to 
pay  the  interest  upon  these  loans, 
nothing  was  left  him  but  to  raise  the 
petty  customs  upon  his  tenants; 
"  for,"  said  he,  '*  if  I'm  to  pay  the 
cost  of  turning  out  that  scoundrel 
Nnp,  fur  their  bVhoof  as  much  as  my 
own,  it's  but  fair,  methinks,  that  they 
should  bear  part  of  the  expense." 

So  he  and  his  steivard  Billy,  a  de- 
termined dog,  and  a  famous  hand  at 


ttuireQaiuuB    ui    autrui^iii    iiuiii    uvt'iy 

addition  made  to  the  chiero  who  have 
80  loug  combated  by  tlieir  side ;  and 
this  delusion  continues  universally 
till  it  is  too  late  to  shake  their  au- 
thority, and  on  the  ruins  of  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy,  an  absolute  des- 
potism liaa  been  constructed. 

Uad  the  first  Revolution  of  France, 
like  the  great  Rebellion  of  England, 
merely  passed  over  the  State  without 
uprooting  all  its  institutions,  and  de- 
stroying every  branch  of  its  aristo- 
cracy, tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that 
a  constitutional  monarchy  might 
have  been  established  in  France,  and 
possibly  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
of  liberty  and  happiness  formed,  as 
in  Britain,  the  maturity  of  its  na- 
tional strength.  But  the  total  de- 
struction of  all  these  classes  in  the 
bloody  convulsion,  and  the  division 
of  their  estates  among  an  innumera- 
ble liost  of  little  proprietors,  render- 
ed tlie  formation  of  such  a  monarchy 
impossible,  because  one  of  the  ele- 
ments was  awanting  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  its  existence,  and  no 
counterpoise  remained  to  Uie  power 
of  the  democracy  at  one  time,  or 
of  the  Executive  at  another.  You 
might  as  well  make  gunpowder  with- 
out sulphur,  as  rear  up  constitutional 


the  overthrow  ot  >apoleoir8  tli 
mid  the  double  occupation  of 
hy  the  Allied  troops,  went  far  t 
hold  a  Government  which  had 
up  under  their  protection.  ^ 
all  the  army  and  ardent  patri 
the  capital  insisted  that  it  had 
surrendered  by  treachery  in 
cases,  and  could  never  have 
conquered  by  force  of  arms 
astoundini?  events  produced  a 
and  awful  impression  throu 
France,  which  is  far  from  bei 
yet  eradicated.  There  are  son 
lam i ties  which  remain  long  i 
recollection  of  mankind.  Vo 
susceptible  of  new  impressioni 
incouHideratu  as  great  part  u 
French  undoubtedly  are,  the 
cessive  capture  of  their  capi 
two  campaigns  sunk  deep  and 
vily  in  their  minds.  It  woi 
them  in  the  most  sensitive  pai 
feeling  of  national  glory ;  an< 
cited  a  ])ainful  doubt,  heretofo 
known,  of  the  ability  of  the 
I^'ation  to  resist  a  combined  \ 
from  the  Northern  Powers, 
feeling  still  ^ubsi^ts;  it  may 
little  influence  with  the  younj 
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thority  which  the  centralization 
every  species  of  influence  in  the  p 
lie  offices  in  Paris  had  occasion 
They  received  a  machine  of  \ 
power,  and  apparently  irresisti 
strength,  but  the  prejudice  of 
people  at  their  political  and  religi( 
principles  was  so  strong,  that  tl 
could  not  lind  the  (inn  hands  rec 
site  to  direct  it. 

4.  The  pacific  and  indolent  c 
racter  of  the  Bourbon  Princes,  i 
the  timorous  policy  which  they  w 
constrained  to  adopt,  from  the 
sastrous  circumstances  which  1 
preceded  their  accession  to 
throne,prevented  them  from  revi vl 
by  personal  qualities,  or  brill! 
achievements  any  of  that  populai 
which  so  many  circumstances  1 
contributed  to  weaken.  A  thirst 
military  glory  ever  has  been  the  le 
ing  characteristic  of  the  French  p 
pie.  A  pacific  and  popular  King 
France  is  a  contradiction  in  ten 
The  Princes  who  dwell  most  stro 
ly  in  their  recollection,  Henry  1 
Louis  XIV.,  and  Napoleon,  were 
distinguished  either  for  their  m 
♦nrv  nrliif*vpmpnts.  or  the  (Treat  a 


tic  Executive  In  possesBion  of  all 
influence  in  the  State,  with  the  ii 
sion  of  popularity  into  the  systen 
government^  which  has  enab 
Louis  Philippe,  notwithstanding 
extreme  personal  unpopularity, 
carry  through  obnoxious  and  tyi 
nical  measures  never  contempla 
by  Napoleon  in  the  zenith  of 
power.  One  of  the  most  reraarkf 
of  these,  is  the  encircling  Paris  v 
fortified  posts,  or,  as  the  Repu 
cans  call  it,  the  project  "  d*eml 
tiller  Paris."  To  those  who  re( 
lect  the  transports  of  enthusii 
with  which  the  storming  of  the  1 
tile  was  received  over  all  Franc< 
1789,  it  must  appear  the  most 
traordinary  of  all  things,  that  a  1 
Tolutionary  Government  should  v 
ture  upon  the  step  of  construct 
Tem  Bastiles,  manv  larger, 
stronger,  than  the  old  one,  aroi 
Paris,  in  such  situations,  as  at 
lutely  to  command  the  metropc 
by  enabling  tlie  Government,  at  pi 
•ure,  to  intercept  its  supplies 
provisions ;  yet  this  has  been  do 
and  is  now  doing.  Vincennes,  si 
ated  a  league  beyond  the  Barrici 
de  Trone,  is  undergoing  a  thorui 
repair;  and  Its  cannon,  placed  wit 
a  retrular    fortification,    will    ni 


omciai  maj^iBiTiiies  oi  luis  uescnp 
in  the  kiDgdom,  and  they  were  al 
the  Revolution,  all  filled  from 
Tuileries,  filled  with  liberal 
ployes.  Thus  the  patriots  of  Fn 
are  now  very  generally  and  coml 
ably  ensconced  in  ofilicial  situatii 
and  it  is  utterly  impossible,  in  co 
quence,  to  rouse  them  to  any  host 
to  the  ruling  power.  In  this  wa) 
Republican  party  are,  to  a  great 
tent,  won  over  to  the  Governn 
and  they  can  afl^ord  to  allow  the 
appointed  remnant  of  their  factic 
vent  their  discontent  in  democi 
publications.  This  complete  divl 
of  the  liberal  party,  and  sei 
anchoring  of  four- fifths  of  its  n 
bers  by  we  strong  tenure  of  oil 
emolument,  which  has  followed 
Revolution  of  July,  is  the  true  sc 
of  the  present  strength  of  Gov 
ment ;  for  the  discontented  Roya 
in  the  provinces,  though  numerouc 
brave,  will  never  be  able  to  tbroi 
the  central  authority  of  the  capit 
It  ii  not  to  be  imagined,  how( 
from  all  this,  that  the  Governmei 
Louis  Philippe  is  establislied  < 
solid  foundation.    No  Go  verm 
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We  have  oftt*n  asked  the  proprie- 
tors in  difTerent  parts  of  France,  why 
they  did  not  endeavour  to  diminish 
or  equalize  this  enormous  burden, 
which,  in  the  wino  provinces  espe- 
cially, is  felt  as  so  oppressive  V  They 
universally  answered  that  the  tiling 
was  impossible;  that  they  had  me« 
morialized  Napoleon  and  Louis 
XVIIL,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  Peers,  Villele  and  the  Due  de 
Richelieu,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
The  weight  of  the  imput  fanciere, 
the  injustice  of  the  cadastre,  re- 
mains unchanged  and  unchange- 
able. Four  or  five  millions  of  little 
proprietors,  scattered  over  the  vast 
expanse  of  France,  a  majoritj  of 
whom  have  not  L.3  yearly  from 
their  land,  can  effect  nothing  againat 
the  despotic  central  Government  of 
Paris.  They  themselves  say,  that 
the  direct  burdens  on  the  land  are 
becoming  so  excessive,  tliat  the 
Sovereign  is,  as  in  Oriental  dynas- 
ties, the  reai  proprietor,  and  they  are 
but  tenants  who  labour  for  his  bene- 
fit more  than  their  own.  Herein 
may  be  discerned  the  hand  of  Pro- 
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or  the  gardens  of  Vincenues;  then 
Boulevards  teem  with  volatile  i 
happy  crowds^  delighted  by  the 
joyraent  of  seeing  and  being  se 
then  the  gardens  of  the  Tuile; 
and  the  Luxembourg,  the  Jardin 
Plantes,  and  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
enlivened  with  the  young,  the  ^ 
and  the  handsome,  of  both  se: 
both  rich  and  poor ;  then  the  sp 
did  drive  to  the  triumphal  arcl 
Neuille,  is  filled  with  the  comp 
tively  few  equipages  which  the 
revolutions  have  left  to  the  impo 
ished  hotels  of  the  capital.  W 
these  scenes  of  gaiety  and  ami 
ment  are  going  on,  the  priest 
each  of  the  principal  churches 
devoutly  performing  Mass  befo 
few  hundred  old  women,  totte 
ecclesiastics,  or  young  children, 
i  ten  or  fifteen  Protestant  Churt 

are  assembling  as  many  thousand 
the  duties  of  the  reformed  fi 
Such  is  a  Parisian  Sunday ;  and  i 
the  respect  for  a  divine  ordina 
which  remains  in  what  they  ai 
tiously  call  the  metropolis  of  E 
pean  civilisation. 
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grievous  and  demoraliziDg  effe< 
not  to  be  ascribed  solely  or  cli 
to  that  event,  important  as  it 
been  In  scattering  far  and  wide 
seeds  of  evil.  It  is  not  by  a  1 
proetorian  tumult  in  the  capital 
a  nation  is  demoralized ;  Rome 
tnrenty  such  urban  and  military 
volutions  as  that  which  overU: 
Charles  X.  without  experiencing 
material  addition  to  the  decp-ro 
sources  of  imperial  corruption.  Il 
the  first  Revolution,  with  its  friel 
atrocities  and  crying  bins,  which 
duced  this  fatal  effect;  the  sec 
merely  drew  aside  the  feeble  bai 
which  the  Government  of  the  '. 
toration  had  opposed  to  its  devi 
tion.  In  the  present  monstrous 
unprecedented  state  of  French 
rature  is  to  be  seen  the  faithful 
ror  of  the  state  of  the  public  i 
produced  by  that  convulsion ;  of 
chaos  of  thoughts  and  passions 
recollections,  which  has  resi 
from  a  successful  insurrection 
only  against  the  Government, 
the  institutions  and  the  belief  ol 
mer  times ;  of  the  extravagance 
frensy  of  the  human  mind,  v 


holds." 
"  I  have  seen  BbipB,"  m40''S»'il 


l>y  th(Mr  faces  that  terms  of  go 
will  had  be«Mi  entahlished,  for/  n 
Latin,   li..'   Hpuk«;   no  other  but 
mother  tongue.    The  Ereaach,  in 
different  lans^uages,  made  each 
quainted  with  the  name  and  rani 
the  other,  and  the  Knight  acknc 
lodged  the  courteous  salute  of 
Prince  with  an  obeisance  almost 
deep  as  he  would  have  bestowed 
an  Engli!<hman  of  the  blood  Toy 
then  ordered  the  soldier  to  bring 
ladies  and  their  troop  forward  w 
out  fear.     As  they  approached, 
rode  up  to  them,  and  addressed 
Lady  Oyle. 

"  D(>ar  kinswoman,  wc  have  fal 
anfiong  our  best  friends.    This  is  t 

Eious^and  trusty  churchman  Fat 
ou?hlin  Phelimy,  thy  poor  Walti 
triea  advocate  in  all  his  perils,*! 
this  is  the  youngest  of  the  Princes 
Claneboy." 

Before  Sir  Robert  had  done  spc. 
Ing,  the  lady  had  dismounted,  fl 
given  both  her  hands  to  the  ICrena 
while  tears  burst  from  her  eyes,  a 
she  was  hardly  able  to  articulate  1 
thanks  and  greeting  for  emotion. 
■  **  Forifive  my  weakness,  good  r 
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even  crowded  as  they  were,  ra 
than  face  tlie  dark  and  flooded  o 
try.  The  storm  had  died  away, 
evening  meal  was  over,  a  bi 
fire  blazed  in  the  middle  of  the 
dining  party,  and  the  deep  coui 
of  the  ]!.renach  and  lady  were  s 
end.  O^Neill  and  his  fair  guest 
over  a  chess-board,  which  glitt 
with  gold  and  silver  inlaymg  i 
the  purple  carpet  between  th 
for  the  young  Tanist  had  bro 
with  him  not  only  the  materia 
field-sports,  but  also  those  of  v 
ever  refinement  of  domestic  ac< 
pUshment  the  Court  of  his  guar 
of  Tirconnell  could  produce ; 
visit  to  the  ICnglish  settlement  ha 
been  designed  as  much  for  ex] 
ence  of  worldly  intercourse  as  foi 
special  object  of  diplomacy.  As 
reclined  opposite  one  another 
most  mingling  their  bright  c 
the  observant  mother  coulcl  nol 
perceive  that  the  eyes  of  the  Pr 
were  oftener  fixed  on  the  face  o 
daughter  than  on  the  movemen 
the  game,  and  that  a  furtive  gl 


fay,  evfiiiiiider  tlie  nun  oli  Juw«,8.b4 
iu"tJ,(-  midst  of  tlie  couatry'*  »xxm» 
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either  fair  speech  or  ineiry  t 
of  coiiipliineut,  thau  of  losb 
UTOiip^H,  aud  tliu  hopeless  sor 
Heein^  that  these  are  welhi 
\^  J  irretrievable  as  tliose  are  hey( 

power  to  redress.   1  would  to 
be  Baid,  passionately,  "  that 
1  either  never  been  bom  my  f 

i  ROD,  or  that  when  I  did   etj 

visit  our  ancient  kini^doms, 
been  with  the  weapons  of  ^ 
my  hands,  and  its  sternness 
■  heart,  that  I  ini[;ht  not  hav( 

thus  unmanned  by  living  w: 
stranger,  till  1  love  his  da 
better  than  our  own — bette 
uora,  than  all  my  liopes  of 
reignty  or  Iionour/* 

A  deeper  blush  than  ever  c 
Ilonora's  face  and  neck,  wh 
replied,  as  though  bhe  had 
stood  him  generally,  *'  Sha 
thee,  Prince,  to  deprecate  the 
any — We  have  been  comman 
love  even  our  enemies." 

"  And  couldst  thou,  Honor 
an  enemy  of  the  English  ?' 
O'Neill,  fixing  his  blue  eyes  ai 
upon  her  beautiful  countenai 

*<  With  all  Christian  kindnc 
good-will,"  she  replied ;  and 
was  a  tone  of  conscious  expe 
in  her  voice.  iinH  «i.»  '•■- 
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hand  !'*  *  and  npurred  forwai 

water's  edge.     As  he.  opoke, 

1  8  of  horftPiiieii  appeared  upon  tl 

/  S  site  bank,  and  dre\^  dowu  to  t 

!,  ;  1  Lady  Gyle   averted!    her  ej 

sunk  her  face  upon  Hoiiora*i 
**  Oh,  I  am  sick,  sick  at 
.  she  said. 

J/  '  "  Dear    mother,"   cried 

|i  !  1  "  here  is  a  sight  will  make  tl 

i      ■  ^  again ;  yonder  is  my  brother 

behind  the  Earl.  Look,  look 

he  ha!4  grown  since  Chriotma 

J  1  Gyle  did  not  raise  her  head, 

;      ■  1^  there  is  good  Sir  John  Logan 

;  .  Robert  Filz- Martin  whispei 

;  and  wrings  their  hands!  Si 

are  coming  now.    Oli  Phel 

I  mother  is  fainting!**  she  ex< 

r4  I  as  the  head  of  the  miseral 

*f  t  sunk  lower  and  lower  on  her 

but  O'Neill  shouted  aloud,  ai 
his  sword,  for  a  cry  of  **  Lan 
*  aboo  /'*  suddenly  rose  on  a 

I  and  from    the   sedge   and 

there  started  up  a  dozen  ke 
rushed  towards  tlie  river.  ' 
ful  God,  they  are  murdet 
Karl  1"  screamed  [Iduorn,  as 
him  drop  from  his  Haddle, 
\  Fitz-Martin  drawing  his  sv 

bloody  from  his  tside,  Robe 
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saiu  uyie — and  her  voice  now  fal 
as  mudi  from  joy,  an  it  had  do 
shortly  before  from  ahame  ant 
row — "  they  think  that  we  are 
abbey  of  Coleraine,  to  procure 
sliipping  for  Scotland ;  for  p 
from  thee  they  do  not  hope,  an 
tliey  known  the  peril  of  tliis  a 
ture,  they  had  not  easily  partec 
me.  Sir  Robert  will  lead  thy 
eenorors  to  their  conceal inenl 
Aoah,  after  I  have  8cen  theo  ble 
children,  the  abbey  of  Muck: 
fihall  be  mine" 

"  We  will  rouse  them  ere  sut 
cried  Aodh, "  and  that  with  a  , 
summons ;  and  now,  Princes  < 
North,  who  rides  with  mo  to-m 
to  the  rath  of  Donegor  ?" 

On  every  side  the  assembled 
tains  oflered  themselves ;  some 
their  swords,  some  shouted  the' 
cries;  the  bards  answered  fro 
ball,  and  the  kerns,  with  tlieii 
pipesjfrom  the  court-yard ;  the  i 
ing  of  horses,  and  the  rushin 
trampling  of  troops,  filled  the  ^ 
space  from  forest  to  forc^st,  a; 
was  the  tumult  of  preparation  tl 
forth  till  midnight. 

The  watch  tires  on  the  Antrim 
in  answer  to  the  flame  up6n  I 
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ed  beside  her  empty  urn. 

''  Unintelligible  mystery  of  wicl 
ness!  That  child  was  just  tl 
years  old  the  very  day  it  was  fo 
ken — she  abandoned  it  and  me 
its  birthday  I  Twice  had  that 
been  observed  by  us — as  the  sw 
est — the  most  sacred  of  holida] 
and  now  that  it  had  again  c< 
round— but  I  not  present — for  I 
on  forei^  service — thus  did 
observe  it— and  disappeared  ^ 
her  paramour.  It  so  happened 
we  went  that  day  into  action— 
I  committed  her  and  our  chile 
the  mercy  of  God  in  fervent  p 
ers — for  love  made  me  religioi 
and  for  their  sakes  I  feared  tho 
I  shunned  not  death.  I  lay  all  n 
among  the  wounded  on  the  fieic 
battle — and  it  was  a  severe  fi 
Pain  kept  me  from  sleep,  bu 
Baw  them  as  distinctly  as  in  a  dn 
—the  mother  lying  with  her  chil 
her  bosom  in  our  own  bed.  ^ 
not  that  vision  mockery  enougl 
drive  me  mad  ?  After  a  few  wc 
a  letter  came  to  me  from  herse 
and  I  kissed  it  and  pressed  it  to 
heart — for  no  black  seal  was  ther 
and  I  knew  that  our  Lucy  was  al 
ISo  meaning  for  a  while  seemec 

.hfl  in  tllP  urnrHa — t\9»A    *l.^~  *i 


I  those  Attic  Flo wers  I  How  diffici 

*  avoid  a  Supplement  to  the  Appei 

For  here  are  '*  the  repeated  stra 

of  Sappho  and  Simonides ;  and 

youn^  man  Bucceeds  another  sii 

the  famous  Sword-Song.    Dan 

i  indeed  delightful ;  but  slie  must 

her  lullaby  to  Perseus  in  their 

for  another  month  or  two  driftin 

-     1  the  stormy  seas.  Then  shall  we 

'  i  come  them  both  to  shore ;  mean^ 

leaving  them  in  the  hands  of  « 

The  car  of  Venus,  too,  roust,  i 

!  i ,  moon,  be  invisible  in  clouds ;  a 

j -.     I  '  veil  hung  before  the  shrine  of  Pc 

1  But  the  clouds  will  dispart,  anc 

J  veil  be  withdrawn,   and  then 

.  Flight  of  Doves,  and  the  my 

wreathed  Vengeance  of  the  ] 
verers. 

One  table— our  circular— cov 

with  editions  of  the  Antholoffv- 

,  other  table— our  oblong — ^withle* 

thereanent,   from  choice  spirit 

bright  boys  at  school,  bright  m€ 

college,   time-honoured  digniti 

among   the    scholars   of   Engl 

'  These  Articles — this  Series — w 

>  have  given  such  general  delig 

^    ,  ,j-  are  not — Heaven  bless  ye— wri 

by  Us.  They  are  composed  by  tl 
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.  •!..  oy  US.  1  ney  are composea  oy  u 

r        j  f  ^  selves— and  to  them  we  may  ap| 

;  t   .     '  1'^  charminarnewvproirtw  K«r  m- T^— 


lias  done  il  well ;  aii4  the  Vwo  Q» 
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ea  by  Mr  Keen,  an  elegant  contribute 
to  Mr  Meri vale's  Garland^  to  "a  ah 
gularly  fine  little  poem,  the  only  on 

J  given  to  iEsop,  in  the  Anthology. 

J  It  18  vsrhat  he  calls  it ;  and  we  enclos 

the  excellent  version  he  has  sent  ui 

I  among  some  of  our  own,  for  we  lik 

i  to  be  social,  even  on  a  melanchol 
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LIPTB  POR  LIWB  WITH  THB  ORIOI 

How  can  any  one,  oh  life,  flee  thee  v 

Distressing  afllictiona,  (which)  it  is  n 

Yet  sweet  are  thy  beauties  in  nature, 

j  j  Stars,  and  the  orbs  of  the  moon  and  < 

But  all  things  else  are  fears  and  veza 
Blessing,  out-of  it-he-receives  a  Nen 
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How  shall  man  'scape  th( 
That  crowd  his  path,  and 
Too  wearisome  to  bear ;  i 
He  that  would  flee  from  i 
For  life  is  suffering,  and  1 
The  earth,  the  sea,  the  n 
The  star-bespangled  sky, 
These  are  all  beautiful^ 
And  Sorrow,  and  if  aught 
To  bless  thy  lot,  count  it 
For  vengeful  Nemesis  is  s 
To  claim  a  dreadful  reckoi 
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in  them  pa8«i„„  j,  jtspif  ,.„: 
Anacreon  by  n.eiiiH  o(  tl.P 
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Now  are  the  vernal  hours^ 
The  white-rob*d  violet  bloom 
And  hyacinth,  glad  with  shov 
The  breathing  air  perfumes ; 
And,  scattered  o*er  the  moun 
The  fragrant  lily  gleams  in  vi 

Meadow 
In  smil 
Ye  no  I 
Thougl 
Te  no  t 
As  she] 


'Tis  now  that  the  whi 
And  that  among  his  1< 
'Tis  now  that  lilies  up 
And  that  the  flower  n 
Without  an  equal  anyi 
Thou  knowest  it  well 
Ah  I  why,  ye  hills  ant 
Your  leafjT  haunts  ?  A 
Not  all  the  wreaths  ol 
As  mine  own  Virgin  < 

You  may  have  little  or  : 
and  yet  be  a  fair  Latii 
See !  how  sweetly  the  S^ 


